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ABSTRACT 


This  study  was  designed  to  investigate  four  general  questions 
regarding  recommendations  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
Alberta.  These  recommendations  pertained  to  the  control  of  education 
and  to  research  in  education.  The  four  general  questions  are  as 
follows:  What  forces  or  conditions  were  influential  in  the  ordering  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  1957?  What  were  the  sources  and 
origins  of  the  final  recommendations  of  the  Commission  Report?  What  was 
the  degree  of  acceptance  of  the  recommendations  by  the  various  educa¬ 
tional  organizations  and  by  the  Department  of  Education?  To  what  extent 
have  the  recommendations  been  implemented  and  what  factors  might  explain 
the  varying  degrees  of  implementation?  Numerous  related  sub-questions 
are  detailed  within  the  conceptual  framework  of  the  study. 

The  conceptual  framework  is  comprised  of  four  levels  corres¬ 
ponding,  respectively,  to  the  four  general  questions.  These  four  levels 
are  "The  Forces,"  "The  Process,"  "The  Reactions,"  and  "The  Actions." 

The  Forces  are  described  in  terms  of  the  climate  of  the  times  in  Alberta 
preceding  the  Royal  Commission.  The  Process  is  described  in  terms  of 
the  sources  and  origins  of  the  recommendations  as  identified  by  submis¬ 
sions  made  to  the  Royal  Commission  and  their  influence  on  the  final 
Report.  The  Reactions  of  various  groups  are  defined  in  terms  of  approval 
or  non-approval  and  the  Actions  are  defined  in  terms  of  four  degrees  of 
implementation— implemented  in  full,  implemented  in  part,  still  under 
consideration,  and  rejected.  Of  the  forty-four  recommendations 
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investigated  in  this  study,  twelve  were  classified  as  implemented  in 
full,  twenty-two  as  implemented  in  part,  eight  as  still  under  consider¬ 
ation,  and  two  as  rejected. 

Recommendations  that  were  implemented  in  full  were  found  to  be 
those  supported  or  unopposed  by  such  organizations  as  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association,  the 
Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations,  and  the  Department 
of  Education.  Recommendations  which  reflected  existing  practices  were 
extended.  Recommendations  which  were  viewed  as  feasible  by  the  imple¬ 
menting  group  were  implemented. 

Recommendations  that  v/ere  implemented  in  part  appear  to  have 
been  restricted  by  the  limited  number  of  resources  (financial  or 
material)  or  by  a  limited  number  of  personnel.  If  recommendations 
were  opposed  by  educational  organizations,  full  implementation  was 
also  unlikely.  If  the  full  implementation  of  a  recommendation  was 
found  to  be  not  feasible,  full  implementation  did  not  occur. 

Recommendations  that  were  classified  as  still  under  consideration 
were  found  to  be  dependent  upon  the  prior  implementation  and  success  of 
other  recommendations;  and,  in  several  cases,  alternative  solutions 
existed  so  that  implementation  of  the  recommendations  was  not  considered 
essential  at  the  time. 

Recommendations  which  were  classified  as  rejected  were  found  to 
be  inconsistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  implementing  body  or  were 
beyond  the  scope  of  feasibility. 
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Chapter  1 


INTRODUCTION1 

On  December  31*  1957,  the  Honourable  John  J.  Bowlen,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  approved  Order-in-Council  No. 
2009/57*  establishing  an  Alberta  Royal  Commission  on  Education.  The 
Commission  was  instructed  to  make  a  ".  .  ,  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  school  system  of  the 
Province  with  particular  attention  to  programs  of  study  and  pupil 
achievement. "  (Commission  Report.  1959*  P.  4)  In  detail,  the 
Commission  was  to  study: 

A.  the  aims  and  objectives  essential  to  maintain  a  proper  and 

adequate  educational  program; 

B.  relative  to  the  findings  of  A,  above: 

1.  curriculum, 

2.  attainment,  classification,  and  promotion  of  pupils, 

3.  special  services  (guidance,  provisions  for  gifted  and 
handicapped,  health  services,  and  the  like), 

4.  types  of  school  organizations  (centralized,  composite, 
small  high  school,  semester  system,  and  the  like), 

5.  physical  facilities  (buildings), 

6.  quality  and  supply  of  teachers, 


This  study  forms  one  section  of  a  three-part  project,  the  other  two 
sections  having  been  investigated  by  D.  Daloise  and  R.  Maddocks.  The 
introductions  to  each  thesis  are  similar. 
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7.  the  relationship  of  the  educational  system  to  the 
requirements  of  industry  and  the  modern  community, 

8.  the  economics  of  education,  excluding  a  detailed  study 
of  sources  and  distribution  of  funds.  (Clarke,  I960, 

pp.  9-10) 

The  first  regular  meeting  of  the  Commission  was  held  on 
December  30,  1957.  Within  the  next  two  years,  the  Commission  heard 
approximately  six  hundred  people  present  one  hundred  eighty-nine  briefs 
and  propose  more  than  five  thousand  recommendations.  The  Commission 
assembled  a  library  of  materials— books,  pamphlets,  and  articles— which 
pertained  to  the  terms  of  reference.  It  conducted,  or  directed  to  be 
conducted,  six  major  research  projects  and  numerous  minor  studies  in 
areas  where  information  was  incomplete  or  lacking.  More  than  one 
hundred  consultants,  both  educational  and  non-educational,  were  called 
and  the  Commission  held  liaison  meetings  with  the  Royal  Commissions  of 
British  Columbia  and  Manitoba. 

The  inquiry  outlined  above  resulted  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta  which  was  presented  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  on  November  9»  1959.  The  Report  contains  a 
majority  presentation  unanimously  agreed  to  by  five  of  the  Commission 
members,  namely,  Commissioners  Cameron,  Mowat,  Hansen,  Taylor,  and 
Douglas,  and  a  minority  report  signed  by  the  sixth  member,  Commissioner 
Cormack. 

The  ensuing  classification  of  the  more  than  five  thousand 
recommendations  created  considerable  problems.  The  Commission  Report 
indicated  that: 

The  collective  submissions  indeed  face  the  Commission  with  a 
great  mass  of  heterogeneous  ideas.  Upon  receipt  of  only  the  first 
few  briefs,  it  was  obvious  that  some  of  the  topics  in  the  terms  of 
reference  meant  different  things  to  different  people.  Conversely, 
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people  express  the  same  thoughts  in  various  ways,  the  similarities 
not  always  being  self-evident.  Ideas  range  from  broad  generaliza¬ 
tions  about  such  matters  as  aims  curriculum  and  guidance  to 
specific  suggestions  about  discipline,  the  ’'curve’'  system,  the 
age  of  entrance,  manners  and  morals.  Quite  frequently,  specific 
recommendations  were  made  regarding  the  means  of  achieving  desirable 
results.  It  is  little  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  consolidation  of 
specific  suggestions  from  all  submissions  yielded  more  than  5>000 
itemized  proposals.  (Commission  Report.  1959>  P.  9) 

Working  within  the  framework  of  its  terms  of  reference,  the 
Commission  consolidated  and  evaluated  opinions  for  each  area  within 
this  framework.  From  this  base,  the  final  280  recommendations  of  the 
majority  report  were  formulated. 


THE  PROBLEM 


As  indicated  above,  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  repre¬ 
sented  a  considerable  investment  of  time  and  human  and  financial 
resources.  Several  questions  could  reasonably  be  posed  regarding  the 
precipitating  causes  and  purposes  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education. 
Why  was  the  Commission  originally  ordered?  What  forces  initiated  its 
formation?  What  forces  were  most  instrumental  in  the  formulation  of 
the  final  recommendations?  What  did  the  Royal  Commission  accomplish? 
What  were  the  major  issues  and  concerns  which  gave  rise  to  the 
recommendations  and  influenced  the  reactions  and  actions  of  various 
educational  organizations? 

If  it  is  assumed  that  answers  to  the  above  questions  are 
possible,  and  if  it  is  further  assumed  that  the  recommendations  made 
by  the  Commission  were  valuable  and  that  their  adoption  would  improve 
educational  practices  in  the  Province,  then  it  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  know  the  extent  to  which  these  recommendations  have  been 
implemented.  It  is  also  of  value  to  determine  the  forces  responsible 
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for  the  implementation  or  non-implementation  of  the  recommendations. 

It  was  within  the  framework  of  these  assumptions  and  the 
resulting  questions  that  the  study  was  undertaken. 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  provide  information  on  the 

following  general  questions  as  they  pertain  to  those  recommendations  of 

the  Commission  Report  concerned  with  matters  of  central  control  and  of 

research  in  the  field  of  education:  What  forces  or  conditions  were 

influential  in  the  ordering  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in 
2 

1957*  What  were  the  origins  and  sources  of  the  final  recommendations 
of  the  Commission  Report?  What  was  the  degree  of  acceptance  of  the 
recommendations?  To  what  extent  have  the  recommendations  been  imple¬ 
mented  and  what  factors  might  explain  the  varying  degrees  of  imple¬ 
mentation?  Information  was  also  sought  on  a  number  of  more  specific 
questions.  These  specific  questions  are  sub-categories  of  the  above 
four  general  questions  and  are  more  advantageously  examined  within 
the  conceptual  framework  of  the  study  which  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  section.  For  this  reason,  the  more  specific  questions  are 
enumerated  following  the  development  of  the  conceptual  framework. 

The  substantive  areas  dealt  with  in  this  study  pertain  to 
matters  of  central  control  and  educational  research.  Both  areas  are 
of  recurring  importance.  Knowledge  of  the  forces  and  processes  that 


P 

This  question  was  investigated  by  Daloise,  Maddocks,  and  V/ilcer  but 
results  are  reported  fully  only  in  the  Daloise  thesis;  a  summary  of 
the  findings  appears  on  pages  15“16  of  this  report  as  a  response  to 
the  question. 
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initiate  concern  and  change  in  these  areas  would  be  desirable. 

CONCEPTUAL  FRAMEWORK 

The  conceptual  framework  of  the  study  is  schematically  illus¬ 
trated  by  Figure  1.  The  theoretical  framework  illustrates:  the  forces 
that  gave  rise  to  the  Royal  Commission;  the  process  by  which  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  directed  to  various  groups;  the  reactions  of  these  groups  in 
terms  of  approval  or,  conversely,  non-approval  of  the  recommendations; 
the  actions  taken  by  these  groups  in  response  to  their  above-mentioned 
reactions.  These  assumptions  are  described  below. 

The  Forces 

The  conceptual  framework  indicates  that  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Education  was  precipitated  by  certain  social,  economic,  political,  and 
educational  conditions  or  forces.  It  was  further  theorized  that  these 
forces  were  significant  enough  to  have  influenced  the  procedures  and 
conclusions  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

The  Process 

It  was  theorized  that  the  social,  economic,  political,  and 
educational  conditions  at  the  time  prompted  various  groups,  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  individuals  to  make  submissions  to  the  Commission  relating 
their  views  and  recommendations  on  educational  policy  and  practice. 

The  Commission  consolidated  and  evaluated  these  submissions  and 
issued  the  final  280  recommendations  of  the  majority  report.  It  was 
assumed  that  each  recommendation  was  either  explicitly  directed  to  a 
particular  organization  or  that  the  nature  of  the  recommendation  was 
such  that  the  body  to  which  it  was  directed  was  implied.  Although  the 
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assumption  was  made  that  the  intended  body  was  at  least  implied,  no 
assumption  was  made  that  the  appropriate  bodies  correctly  inferred  that 
certain  recommendations  were  directed  to  themselves.  This  possible 
source  of  ambiguity  cculd  be  an  explanation  for  the  degree  of  imple¬ 
mentation  of  some  recommendations  and,  consequently,  is  treated  under 
a  following  section  dealing  with  the  actions  taken  by  groups. 

The  Reactions 

Once  a  recommendation  was  recognized  by  an  organization  as 
being  within  its  powers  to  implement,  the  recommendation  was  either 
consistent  or  inconsistent  with  organizational  policy  and  was,  conse¬ 
quently,  either  approved  or  not  approved  in  principle.  As  Figure  1 
indicates,  the  approval  or  non-approval  precipitates  one  of  several 
actions  which,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  were  defined  as 
various  degrees  of  implementation. 

The  Actions 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study,  actions  taken  by  the  organiza¬ 
tions  could  be  classified  in  terms  of  degrees  of  implementation  of 
a  recommendation.  Within  the  conceptual  framework,  a  reaction  of 
approval  can  lead  to  implementation.  Implementation  of  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  has  occurred  when  practices  are  to  a  degree  in  accord  with  the 
intent  of  the  recommendation.  Similarly,  a  reaction  of  non-approval 
leads  to  either  rejection  of  the  recommendation  or  a  continuation  of 
it  under  consideration  by  the  organization. 

The  use  of  two  classifications  of  action  under  approval  was  not 
intended  to  imply  that  “IMPLEMENTED  IN  PART"  and  “IMPLEMENTED  IN  FULL" 
are  dichotomous.  Implementation  is  seen  as  a  continuum  wherein  the 
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degree  of  implementation  can  range  anywhere  from  zero  to  complete 
implementation.  Zero  implementation  need  not,  however,  be  synonymous 
with  rejection.  For  example,  a  certain  recommendation  may  be  approved 
in  principle  but  there  may  have  been  no  concrete  visible  action  taken. 
Thus,  within  the  conceptual  framework,  such  action  would  be  classified 
as  "IMPLEMENTED  IN  PART." 

Full  implementation  occurs  when  existing  practices  and  the 
practices  intended  by  the  recommendation  are  in  full  accord.  Partial 
implementation  occurs  when  practices  intended  by  the  recommendation  are 
in  less  than  full  accord  with  actual  practices.  There  are  two  types  of 
partial  implementation  of  a  recommendation:  firstly,  one  which  is 
classified  as  continuous  wherein  implementation  continues  to  an 
infinite  undefined  goal  (that  is,  the  nature  of  the  recommendation 
prevents  it  from  ever  being  considered  fully  implemented);  and  secondly, 
one  which  is  classified  as  proceeding  towards  a  defined  objective 
through  orderly  stages  of  implementation  (that  is,  full  implementation 
can  be  achieved  at  a  specified  future  date). 

A  recommendation  is  classified  as  "REJECTED"  if  existing 
practice  or  policy  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  recommendation. 

In  cases  where  neither  explicit  rejection  or  any  degree  of 
implementation  could  be  determined,  the  recommendation  was  classified 
as  "STILL  UNDER  CONSIDERATION."  This  implies  that  the  specific 
organization  to  which  the  recommendation  is  directed  does  not  show 
approval  under  present  circumstances. 

As  suggested  earlier,  under  "the  process,"  ambiguity  of 
classification  was  possible  in  cases  wherein  the  group  to  which  a 
recommendation  was  directed  (target  group)  was  not  clearly  identified, 
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and  no  group  has  officially  identified  itself  with  the  recommendation 
for  purposes  of  implementation.  In  such  cases,  the  recommendation  is 
classified  as  "STILL  UNDER  CONSIDERATION."  The  main  reason  for  so 
classifying  such  reccmmendations  was  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  demonstrate  a  complete  lack  of  consideration. 

Each  of  the  four  levels  of  the  conceptual  framework,  namely, 
forces,  process,  reactions,  and  actions,  corresponds  respectively  to 
one  of  the  four  general  questions  identified  earlier  as  the  purpose  of 
this  research.  At  each  of  these  levels,  information  was  sought  on  a 
number  of  more  specific  questions: 

1.  Forces 

a.  Can  particular  social,  economic,  political,  or 
educational  forces  be  identified  as  precipitating 
the  ordering  of  the  Royal  Commission? 

b.  Was  the  ordering  of  the  Commission  a  direct  response 
to  a  particular  condition  existing  in  1957? 

c.  Was  the  Commission  a  response  to  what  might  be 
referred  to  as  the  "climate"  of  the  times? 

2.  Process 

a.  With  respect  to  those  recommendations  pertaining  to 
matters  of  central  control  and  educational  research, 
what  were  the  origins  and  sources  of  a  specific 
recommendation?  Was  it  included  in  any  brief  or 
submission  presented  to  the  Commission? 

b.  Was  it  made  as  a  result  of  research  conducted  by 
the  Commission,  or  by  direction  of  the  Commission? 
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c.  W as  the  recommendation  made  as  a  direct  response  to 
particular  social,  economic,  political,  or  educational 
conditions  or  forces? 

d.  To  what  particular  group  or  groups  was  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  directed? 

3.  Reactions 

a.  Which  group  or  groups  assumed  the  responsibility  for 
implementation  of  the  recommendation? 

b.  Is  the  recommendation  approved  in  principle  or  not  by 
the  group  or  groups  to  which  it  was  directed? 

c.  What  factors  might  explain  the  approval  or  non-approval 
by  the  appropriate  group  or  groups? 

4.  Actions 

a.  What  factors  might  explain  the  varying  degrees  of 
implementation  of  the  recommendations?  Did  the  recom¬ 
mendation  originate  as  a  submission  to  the  Commission 
from  the  implementing  group? 

b.  What  factors  would  account  for  partial  implementation 
and  not  full  implementation? 

c.  Did  the  group  to  which  the  recommendation  was  directed 
have  authority  to  implement  it? 

d.  Has  there  been  a  reversal  of  status  of  any  recommenda¬ 
tion  from  implemented  to  rejected  or  under  review?  Why? 

e.  If  under  review,  what  factors  are  delaying  a  decision 
at  this  time? 

f.  Is  the  recommendation  still  relevant? 

g.  Is  tha  nature  of  the  recommendation  itself  responsible 
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for  lack  of  implementation— its  specificity  of  intent 
or  group  to  which  it  was  directed? 

DELIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  study  was  delimited  to  a  consideration  of  those  recommenda¬ 
tions  contained  in  Chapters  7,  9,  12,  13,  32,  and  33  of  the  original 
Report.  These  chapters  are  entitled,  respectively,  "Accreditation," 
"Examinations— Analysis  and  Reform,"  "The  Curriculum  and  Administrative 
Authority,"  "The  Structure  of  the  Curriculum,"  "Research  in  Education," 
and  "The  Alberta  Educational  Planning  Commission." 

The  study  is  therefore  delimited  to  44  of  the  280  recommenda¬ 
tions.  As  indicated  by  the  chapter  titles,  the  recommendations  are 
related  to  matters  of  central  control  and  research  in  the  field  of 
education.  The  44  recommendations  were  all  directed  to  the  Department 
of  Education  and  its  role  in  the  areas  of  accreditation,  departmental 
examinations,  curriculum  structure,  research  in  education,  and  estab¬ 
lishing  a  continuing  commission  for  planning  the  educational  future  of 
Alberta.  A  list  of  those  recommendations  dealt  with  in  this  study  is 
given  in  Appendix  A. 

The  study  was  delimited  in  this  manner  due  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  part  of  a  larger  research  project  in  which  two  other  investigators, 
D.  Daloise  and  R.  Maddocks,  were  conducting  a  similar  inquiry  into 
recommendations  from  other  chapters  of  the  Report. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  THE  STUDY 

The  investigation  of  the  Cameron  Commission  was  an  extensive 
and  comprehensive  research  prompted  by  individuals  and  organizations 
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that  were  concerned  with  the  quality  and  scope  of  education  in  Alberta. 
The  efforts  associated  with  the  investigation  demanded  a  considerable 
investment  of  resources.  The  need  exists  to  evaluate  the  extent  to 
which  the  results  and  recommendations  of  such  an  investment  are  accepted 
by  the  society  from  which  they  originate  and  to  which  they  are  directed. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  findings  of  this  study  will  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  understanding  of  the  process  of  change  initiated  by  Royal 
Commissions. 


COLLECTION  OF  DATA 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  data  was  collected  through 
personal  interviews.  These  interviews  were  recorded  on  tape  and  the 
relevant  parts  were  later  transcribed.  A  lesser  use  was  also  made  of 
telephone  interviews.  A  list  of  the  personal  interviews  is  given  in 
Appendix  B. 

In  addition  to  books,  journal  articles,  and  newspaper  reports, 
extensive  use  was  made  of  official  documents,  briefs,  policy  statements, 
and  Provincial  legislation  and  regulations.  The  original  briefs  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Cameron  Commission  along  with  the  minutes  of  regular  and 
special  meetings  are  catalogued  and  filed  in  Central  Files  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  Edmonton. 

Limited  use  was  made  of  data  collection  by  means  of  question¬ 
naires.  A  common  questionnaire  was  not  constructed,  since  there  was 
considerable  diversity  in  the  nature  of  the  information  sought  from 
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LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  STUDY 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  data  used  in  the  analysis  was 
gathered  through  personal  interviews.  The  reliability  of  data  so 
gathered  is  always  susceptible  to  the  effects  of  the  personal  percep¬ 
tions  of  those  interviewed.  The  accuracy  of  responses  was  further 
limited  in  this  study  due  to  the  time  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the 
interviews  and  the  time  about  which  information  was  sought.  It  is 
possible  that  this  intervening  time  span  not  only  influenced  recall, 
but  it  could  also  have  affected  the  interviewee* s  interpretation  of 
events,  attitudes,  and  feelings. 

A  further  limitation  was  the  unavailability  of  official  files 
and  records.  Several  studies  which  may  have  been  relevant  to  the 
recommendations  under  investigation  were,  for  a  number  of  reasons, 
unavailable,  or  their  whereabouts  not  known. 

A  further  limiting  factor  was  the  interpretation  of  official 
policies  in  terms  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Commission  Deport -  In 
cases  where  policy  statements  had  to  be  used  to  decide  the  degree  of 
implementation  of  a  recommendation,  the  decision  was  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  researcher* s  interpretation  of  the  wording  of  the  policy  state¬ 
ment  in  terms  of  the  implications  of  the  recommendation. 

Due  to  the  wording  or  intent  of  some  recommendations,  there 
was  considerable  overlap,  in  several  cases,  in  terms  of  determining 
the  degree  of  implementation.  The  implementation  of  one  recommenda¬ 
tion,  for  example,  may  have  depended  upon  the  prior  implementation  of 
other  recommendations.  In  cases  where  such  interdependence  existed, 
the  recommendations  were  treated  as  a  group  for  the  purposes  of 
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OVERVIEW  OF  THE  THESIS 

The  first  two  general  questions,  "What  forces  or  conditions 
were  influential  in  the  ordering  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education 
in  1957?"  and  "What  were  the  sources  and  origins  of  the  final  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Commission  Report?"  are  discussed  in  Chapter  2. 

The  following  chapters,  Chapters  3>  4»  6,  and  7,  provide 

information  on  the  remaining  two  general  questions,  "What  was  the 
degree  of  acceptance  of  the  recommendations?"  and  "To  what  extent  have 
the  recommendations  been  implemented  and  what  factors  might  explain  the 
varying  degrees  of  implementation?"  The  recommendations  are  placed 
into  the  five  chapters  of  this  study  according  to  their  appearance  in 
Chapters  7,  9»  12,  13>  32,  and  33  of  the  Commission  Report.  Each  of 
Chapters  3>  4»  3>  and  6  of  this  study  is  given  the  same  title  as  the 
corresponding  chapter  in  the  Commission  Report.  Chapter  7  of  this 
study  corresponds  to  Chapters  32  and  33  of  the  Commission  Report,  and 
is  entitled  "Educational  Research  and  a  Planning  Commission." 


I 


Chapter  2 


FORCES,  CONDITIONS,  ORIGINS,  AND  SOURCES 

The  first  of  the  two  general  questions  that  this  study  was 
designed  to  provide  information  on  was:  "What  forces  and  conditions 
we re  influential  in  the  ordering  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education 
in  1957?”  This  chapter  provides  information  on  this  general  question, 
as  well  as  on  the  second  question:  "What  were  the  sources  and  origins 
of  the  final  recommendations  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  its 
Report?" 


FORCES  AND  CONDITIONS 

A  complete  discussion  of  the  forces  and  conditions  that  were 
influential  in  the  ordering  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  is 
found  in  the  Daloise  study  (1970,  pp.  17-36).  The  following  is  a 
brief  summary  of  v/hat  is  extensively  developed  therein. 

During  the  mid-1950*s  there  seems  to  have  existed  in  Alberta 
a  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  school  system.  This 
dissatisfaction  was  amplified  by  several  factors: 

1.  A  rapidly  changing  economic  base  which  redefined  the 
educational  objectives  of  the  schools  and  increased  the 
demand  for  skilled  personnel; 

2.  Changing  population  patterns  which  resulted  in  particular 
hardships  for  both  urban  and  rural  schools  and  school 
districts; 
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3.  Increased  holding  power  of  schools,  which  burdened  the 
taxpayer  filth  the  building  of  required  additional 
facilities; 

4.  The  allegation  that  the  Department  of  Education  included 
too  many  progressivists  who  were  responsible  for  a  general 
decline  of  standards; 

5.  The  impact  of  Russian  technological  achievements,  as 
demonstrated  by  the  launching  of  Sputnik  in  1957; 

6.  The  shortage  of  teachers  generally,  and  in  particular, 
the  shortage  of  well-qualified  teachers. 

The  schools  were  not  only  blamed  for  the  present  undesirable 
educational  situation,  but  also  were  held  responsible  for  assisting 
with  providing  solutions  to  the  economic  and  social  problems  in  the 
Province. 

Daloise  concludes  that  no  single  force  can  be  identified  as 
having  clearly  "caused'1  the  ordering  of  the  Cameron  Commission.  The 
forces  outlined  above  can  be  considered  to  have  contributed  to  the 
climate  of  the  times,  and  the  Commission  can  be  viewed  as  a  reaction 
to  this  total  climate. 


ORIGINS  AND  SOURCES 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  concept  of  the  origin  of  a 
recommendation  was  interpreted  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  concern  with  the 
substantive  matter  contained  within  a  recommendation  can  be  considered 
to  have  originated  from  within  society  as  a  result  of  the  various 
forces  and  conditions  which  resulted  in  the  Commission  being  ordered. 
Such  forces  and  conditions  were  considered  as  ORIGINS  of  a  particular 
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recommendation.  Secondly,  the  recommendation  was  considered  to  have 
originated  from  a  submitted  brief,  a  hearing,  or  some  other  direct 
source  available  to  the  Commissi on.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study, 
these  direct  submissions  were  considered  as  SOURCES  of  specific 
recommendations. 

Limitations  in  Identifying  the  Sources 

When  attempting  to  identify  the  sources  of  the  various  recom¬ 
mendations  in  this  study,  a  limitation  constantly  arose  which  neces¬ 
sitated  the  introduction  of  possible  errors  of  interpretation  by  the 
researcher.  It  was  recognized  that  this  limitation  may  have  affected 
the  accuracy  of  the  results,  but  the  introduction  of  this  possible 
error  was  unavoidable.  The  possible  error  arose  in  attempting  to  match 
the  wording  of  the  recommendations  as  they  appeared  in  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  with  the  wording  of  the  recommendations  as  they 
appeared  in  the  various  briefs  presented  to  the  Commission. 

The  situation  was  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  a  number 
of  recommendations  originated  from  the  discussions  which  arose  during 
the  presentations  of  the  briefs  by  the  submitting  groups  or  individuals. 
Also,  a  number  of  recommendations  originated  from  research  conducted  by 
the  Commission.  Possible  error  on  the  part  of  the  researcher  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  wording  of  the  recommendation  is  further  compli¬ 
cated  by  the  personal  interpretations  of  the  persons  presenting  the 
recommendations.  This  problem  was  recognized  by  the  members  of  the 
Commission  during  their  consideration  of  the  classification  of  the 
submitted  recommendations: 

...  it  was  obvious  that  some  of  the  topics  in  the  terms  of 
reference  meant  different  things  to  different  people.  Conversely, 
people  expressed  the  same  thoughts  in  various  ways,  the  similari- 
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tics  not  always  being  self-evident.  ...  It  is  little  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  consolidation  of  specific  recommendations 
from  all  submissions  yielded  more  than  5,000  itemized  proposals. 
(Commission  Report,  1959,  p.  9) 

In  view  of  the  above,  it  was  not  expected  that  the  introduction 
of  the  researcher* s  interpretation  would  seriously  limit  the  validity 
of  the  results. 

The  Royal  Commission  Compilation 

A.  F.  Brown  was  employed  to  aid  the  Commission  Secretary,  R.  E. 
Rees,  with  the  compilation  and  classification  of  the  submitted  recommend¬ 
ations.  The  method  of  identifying  the  sources  of  recommendations  used 
in  this  study  follows  that  employed  in  the  Commission  compilation.  For 
this  reason,  a  description  of  the  procedures  adopted  is  provided. 

All  recommendations  were  transcribed  on  5000  McBee  Key  Sort 
cards.  These  recommendations  were  either  stated  or  implied  ".  .  .in 
the  various  Briefs,  transcripts  of  hearings,  written  statements,  commis¬ 
sioned  research  and  information  files  of  the  Royal  Commission  .  .  .  ." 
(Brown,  correspondence) 

Every  recommendation  was  indexed  five  times: 

1.  Substantively  (i.e.,  according  to  the  substantive  classi¬ 
fication  derived  primarily  from  the  terms  of  reference); 

2.  According  to  school  subject  matter  categories; 

5.  According  to  brief  numbers,  where  applicable; 

4.  According  to  types  of  sources; 

5.  According  to  "horizontal"  categories  (i.e.,  topics  or 
issues  which  cut  across  the  other  classification  system). 
(Brown,  correspondence) 
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The  whereabouts  of  these  5000  cards  is  presently  unknown.  When 
the  Commission  completed  its  investigations,  the  cards  were  deposited, 
along  with  the  bulk  of  the  Commission  files,  at  Central  Files  at  the 
Department  of  Education.  They  we re  later  transferred  to  the  Faculty 
of  Education  Library,  University  of  Alberta,  Edmonton.  When  new 
library  facilities  became  available  in  the  new  Faculty  of  Education 
Building,  they  were  misplaced  during  the  move. 

Much  of  the  same  material  that  is  provided  on  the  cards  is 
available  in  summary  form,  prepared  by  Brown,  and  is  filed  at  Central 
Files.  This  summary  contains  an  indexing  similar  to  that  contained  on 
the  McBee  cards.  It  also  contains  summaries  of  most  of  the  5000 
original  recommendations  as  well  as  their  sources. 

Adaptation  for  this  Study 

The  Brown  compilation  was  used  in  this  study  to  identify  the 
sources  of  the  recommendations.  Only  those  sources  that  the  researcher 
judged  to  have  been  the  most  influential  on  the  final  recommendations 
were  included.  Therefore,  Brown* s  summary  identifies  more  sources  than 
those  given  in  this  study. 

Influential  sources  were  determined  in  two  ways.  Firstly,  a 
number  of  the  recommendations  in  the  Commission  Report  are  stated 
precisely  as  they  appeared  in  the  submitted  briefs,  or  in  discussion 
during  presentations.  Secondly,  considerable  reference  is  made  to 
briefs  presented  by  educational  organizations.  The  views  of  educa¬ 
tors,  school  trustees,  and  home  and  school  associations  had  an  effect 
upon  the  Commissioners.  G.  L.  Mowat,  in  a  recent  interview,  stated 


that  the  Commissioners 
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.  .  .  were  generally  more  impressed  with  the  views  of  educators 
than  with  those  of  lay  groups  or  of  the  prominent  critics.  In  the 
last  analysis,  educators  not  only  were  aware  of  problems  in  public 
education  but  were  capable  of  suggesting  solutions.  (Mowat, 
interview,  1970) 

In  the  following  compilation,  briefs  are  referred  to  by  the 
numbering  used  by  the  Commission.  The  complete  list  of  the  briefs  and 
their  numbers  appears  in  Appendix  C. 

The  following  coding  was  used  in  referring  to  the  sources  of 
the  recommendations: 

Br.— Written  brief; 

Tr.— Transcript  of  the  hearing  given  a  brief; 

Inf  o.— Information  received  or  requested  by  the  Commissioners. 

The  following  five  tables  summarize  the  sources  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  dealt  with  in  this  study  according  to  the  Brown  compilation 
as  described.  The  recommendations  are  grouped  in  tables  according  to 
the  chapter  of  this  study  in  which  the  degree  of  implementation  is 
described.  Some  recommendations  were  treated  as  groups  for  the 
purpose  of  determination  of  sources. 

Tables  1  through  5  illustrate  that,  within  the  limits  of  per¬ 
sonal  interpretation,  the  sources  of  all  recommendations  under  study 
were  identified.  If  a  recommendation  was  contained  in  a  particular 
brief,  transcript,  or  information,  it  would  be  impossible  to  demon¬ 
strate  total  absence  of  influence,  either  negative  or  positive.  In  the 
case  of  private  discussions,  interviews  with  consultants,  and  any  other 
informal  interaction,  it  is  impossible  to  establish  the  influence  that 
they  might  have  had,  due  to  the  fact  that  no  official  records  exist. 
This  situation  could  have  resulted  in  the  source  of  Recommendation  37 
being  unclassified.  It  might  also  be  possible  that  the  recommendation 
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the  result  of  the  consideration  of  all  the  evidence  and  it  need  not 
have  been  expressed  by  any  particular  group  or  individual. 


Table  1 

Sources  of  Recommendations  Pertaining  to  Accreditation 


Recommendations  Sources 


1 

Br.a  11, 

PP. 

,  88 

,  110;  Br 

.  25, 

p.  22;  Br,  34, 

PP. 

2 

52- 

54, 

57; 

Br. 

56, 

P.  31; 

Br. 

66-11, 

PP. 

8, 

H3; 

3 

Br. 

71, 

P. 

28; 

Br. 

82, 

PP. 

7, 

10;  Br. 

89, 

P. 

9l 

4 

Br. 

97, 

P. 

8; 

Br. 

124, 

P. 

3; 

Br.  132, 

P. 

7; 

Tr. 

12 

11. 

PP. 

15-16; 

Tr. 

12, 

P. 

12; 

Tr.  34, 

PP. 

4, 

7; 

Tr. 

47, 

P. 

10; 

Tr. 

66, 

PP. 

ll 

-14,  16, 

18, 

23 

>;  Tr 

32, 

PP. 

11-12; 

Tr. 

130, 

P. 

6; 

Info.  12,  p 

'.  12. 

20 

Br. 

34, 

PP. 

.  40 

,  57 

;  Tr. 

26 

',  p 

.  3;  Tr. 

66, 

P. 

16; 

33 

Tr. 

82, 

P. 

11. 
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Table  1  lists  the  sources  of  those  recommendations  pertaining 
to  accreditation.  One  submission,  in  particular,  namely  that  from  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta,  may  have  been  quite  in¬ 
fluential  in  this  area  because  it  outlined  a  plan  for,  and  duties  of, 
both  accredited  and  non-accredited  school  systems.  However,  several 
local  teachers'  associations,  as  well  as  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association,  also  supported  the  need  for  accredited  schools. 

Table  2  lists  the  sources  of  those  recommendations  that  pertain 
to  examinations.  Many  submissions  were  concerned  with  this  area  as 
illustrated  by  the  content  of  Table  2.  Submissions  were  from  both  lay 
and  professional  groups  and  individuals. 
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Table  2 

Sources  of  Recommendations  Pertaining  to  Examinations 


Recommendations 

Sources 

5 

Br.a  6, 

PP. 

10, 

12, 

32;  Br.  11, 

pp.  61,  79 

,  88 

,  124;  Br.  12,  p. 

6 

10; 

Br. 

13, 

P. 

9; 

Br.  23,  pp. 

4-5;  Br.  29 

»  P. 

3;  Br.  34,  PP.  17, 

13 

38, 

60; 

Br. 

38 

,  P. 

13;  Br.  43, 

P.  2;  Br. 

50, 

p.  2;  Br.  51,  pp. 

14 

1-2 

;  Br 

.  52 

;»  P 

.  4; 

Br.  56,  p. 

23;  Br.  61, 

P. 

2;  Br.  65,  P.  43; 

Br. 

66- 

II, 

PP. 

5, 

104,  134-135 

,  138,  144, 

148 

;  Br.  69,  P.  1; 

Br. 

71, 

PP. 

10 

,  13 

;  Br.  107,  pp.  3-4;  Br. 

111 

,  p.  2;  Br.  112, 

P. 

13; 

Br. 

119 

,  P. 

3;  Br.  120, 

p.  5;  Br. 

122, 

p.  5;  Br.  124, 

P. 

2;  Br.  130, 

P. 

2;  Br.  134, 

p.  11;  Br. 

156, 

p.  36;  Br.  163, 

P. 

2;  Br.  170, 

P. 

12;  Tr.  11, 

p,  16;  Tr. 

12, 

p.  2;  Tr.  66,  pp. 

1, 

14, 

16; 

Tr. 

89, 

p.  4;  Tr.  125,  P.  10; 

Tr. 

129,  p.  10. 

7 

Br. 

34, 

PP. 

15 

,  51 

*,  Br.  55,  P. 

1;  Br.  63, 

P. 

2;  Br.  82,  p.  6; 

Br. 

89, 

PP. 

3- 

5;  Br.  101,  p.  4 

;  Br.  102, 

P.  4 

;  Br.  125,  p.  3; 

Br. 

132 

,  P. 

4; 

Br. 

153,  p.  l; 

Tr.  34,  P. 

5;  Tr.  101,  p.  5; 

Tr. 

129 

,  P. 

5. 

8 

Br. 

2, 

P.  27; 

Br. 

5,  p,  2;  Br. 

6,  p,  12; 

Br. 

11,  p.  124;  Br.  12, 

P. 

ii; 

Br. 

13, 

P. 

10;  Br.  23, 

PP.  4-5;  Br 

.  26 

,  p.  8;  Br.  33,  P. 

6; 

Br.  . 

34, 

PP. 

51, 

64;  Br.  35, 

P.  5;  Br. 

38, 

p.  13;  Br.  45,  p. 

2; 

Br. 

51, 

p. 

2;  Br.  56,  p.  18 

;  Br.  65,  p.  38 

;  Br.  71,  p.  16; 

Br. 

83, 

P. 

3; 

Br. 

89,  PP.  4-6; 

Br.  97,  PP 

3, 

8;  Br.  103,  p.  1; 

Br. 

104 

,  P. 

3; 

Br. 

112,  p.  14; 

Br .  120 ,  p 

».  4; 

Br.  123,  p.  4; 

Br. 

129 

,  P. 

4; 

Br. 

131,  P.  1; 

Br.  134,  P. 

2; 

Br.  141,  P.  1;  Br. 

142 

>  P. 

3; 

Br. 

149 

,  p.  4;  Br. 

152,  p.  4; 

Br. 

154,  P.  5;  Br.  163, 

P. 

2;  Br.  173, 

P. 

7;  Tr.  5,  P. 

1;  Tr.  12, 

P. 

2;  Tr.  45,  P.  2; 

Tr. 

46, 

p. 

4; 

Tr. 

81,  p.  2;  Tr 

.  102,  pp. 

2-3; 

Tr.  106,  p.  8; 

Tr. 

114 

,  P. 

13 

;  Tr 

.  120,  p.  6; 

Tr.  134,  P 

>.  3; 

Tr.  168,  p.  1. 

9 

Br. 

15, 

p. 

4; 

Br. 

19,  P.  8;  Br 

.  23 ,  p  •  4 ; 

Br. 

34,  P.  75;  Br. 

147 

,  P. 

4; 

Tr. 

81, 

P.  3. 

10 

Br. 

11, 

p. 

88; 

Br. 

12,  appendix  p.  16;  Br 

.  29 

,  p.  3;  Br.  66-11, 

11 

PP. 

147 

-14fi 

1;  Br.  71,  PP.  16-17 

;  Tr.  11,  p 

•.  15 

;  Tr.  66,  p.  14; 

Tr. 

111 

,  P. 

11 

;  Tr 

.  130,  p.  6. 
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Table  3  lists  the  sources  of  those  recommendations  that  pertain 
to  curriculum  and  administrative  authority.  The  nature  of  these  recom¬ 
mendations  is  such  that  they  mainly  concern  the  relationship  between 
the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees* 
Association,  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations, 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Education.  Although 
there  were  submissions  from  other  groups  as  well,  the  substance  of  the 
recommendations  suggest  that  these  organizations  may  have  been 
influential. 


Table  3 

Sources  of  Recommendations  Pertaining  to  Curriculum 
and  Administrative  Authority 


Recommendations 


Sources 


15 

Br.a  6, 

P. 

10; 

Br. 

20, 

P. 

16;  Br. 

34, 

PP. 

14,  16- 

16 

17, 

39; 

Br 

.  40 

,  P. 

1; 

Br. 

41,  P. 

24; 

Br. 

66-11, 

17 

PP. 

10, 

69 

,  72 

;  Br 

.  80 

,  P 

.  12;  Br 

.  82 

,  P 

.  1;  Br. 

18 

87, 

P. 

8; 

Br. 

104, 

p. 

2; 

Br.  112, 

PP. 

5- 

6;  Br. 

113 

,  P. 

2; 

Br. 

139 

,  p. 

2; 

Br.  14.1 

,  P. 

i; 

Br.  133 

PP. 

1-2 

,  4 

-5; 

Br. 

163, 

p. 

2;  Tr. 

11, 

pp. 

1-2,  8, 

ii; 

Tr. 

25 

,  P. 

12; 

Tr. 

26 

,  P.  3; 

Tr. 

34, 

P.  2; 

Tr, 

36, 

P. 

5; 

Tr. 

66, 

PP. 

4-5,  10 

,  16 

;  Tr.  82,  p 

10; 

Tr. 

103,  P 

'.  l; 

Tr. 

104,  p.  9; 

Tr. 

139,  PP.  1 

3; 

Tr. 

151 

,  P. 

2; 

Tr. 

153 

,  P.  1. 

19 

Br. 

89, 

P. 

2; 

Br. 

H7, 

P. 

1;  Tr. 

114, 

P. 

11. 

21 

Br. 

11, 

P. 

69; 

Br. 

12, 

appendix  pp.  1 

-2; 

Br.  34, 

22 

PP. 

63, 

104;  Br.  40,  p 

.  1 

;  Br.  51 

,  P. 

i; 

Br. 

66— 

II, 

P. 

161; 

Br. 

82, 

P. 

8;  Br. 

HI, 

p. 

2;  Br. 

112 

,  P. 

6; 

Br. 

153 

,  P. 

5; 

Br.  154 

,  P. 

4; 

Tr.  8, 

P. 

2;  Tr. 

87, 

P.  1 

;  Tr 

.  132,  p.  5 

;  Tr 

.  153,  P.  2 

23 

Br. 

56, 

p. 

30; 

Br. 

65, 

p. 

42;  Br. 

98, 

PP 

.  4-3; 

24 

Br. 

118 

,  p 

.  i; 

Br. 

123 

,  P 

.  2;  Br. 

175 

,  P 

.  18;  Tr 

25 

6, 

PP. 

12, 

16; 

Tr. 

26, 

PP 

.  3-4;  Tr.  89, 

P.  6;  Tr 

26 

98, 

P. 

3; 

Tr. 

118, 

P. 

i; 

Tr.  139, 

P. 

5. 
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Table  4  lists  the  sources  of  those  recommendations  pertaining  to 
the  structure  of  the  curriculum.  The  Alberta  Teachers*  Association  and 
the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  together  with  lay 
groups  and  individuals,  submitted  briefs  in  this  area. 

Table  4 

Sources  of  Recommendations  Pertaining  to  the 
Structure  of  the  Curriculum 


Recommendations 


Sources 


27 

BrJ 

1 11 

,  PP 

•  6, 

30,  83;  Br.  12,  appendix  p. 

30; 

Br 

28 

13, 

P. 

6; 

Br. 

29,  p.  1;  Br.  34,  PP. 

7,  30, 

53, 

76 

94; 

Br 

.  38 

,  P. 

7;  Br.  46,  P.  9;  Br. 

66-11, 

PP. 

26 

139 

-140;  Br.  71,  P.  3;  Br.  82,  p.  9; 

Br.  106, 

P. 

10; 

Tr 

.D  ll 

,  PP 

.  1,  8,  10;  Tr.  35,  P. 

2;  Tr 

.  66 

, 

P. 

ii; 

Tr. 

129 

,  p.  12;  Info.c  2,  ch. 

10,  p. 

12, 

ch 

11, 

p. 

3; 

Info 

.  18,  p.  2;  Info.  19, 

p.  i; 

Info 

23, 

p. 

i; 

Info 

.  25,  appendix  1. 

29 

Br. 

6, 

p. 

11; 

Br.  11,  pp.  83-84;  Br. 

13,  p 

.  6; 

Br 

30 

40, 

P. 

i; 

Br. 

51,  p.  1;  Br.  66-11,  p 

.  140; 

Br. 

85 

31 

P. 

3; 

Br. 

92, 

p.  6;  Br.  93,  P.  6;  Br 

.  120, 

P. 

3; 

Tr. 

40 

,  P. 

2; 

Info.  1,  p.  13;  Info. 

13,  p. 

4. 

32 

Br. 

11 

,  PP 

.  30 

,  47,  61;  Br.  12,  appendix  pp.  2 

, 

34 

31; 

Br 

.  34 

*  P. 

33;  Br.  170,  p.  10;  Info.  11, 

33 

P. 

1. 

36 

Br. 

6, 

PP. 

15- 

16;  Br.  11,  pp.  5,  114 

;  Br. 

12, 

pp. 

20- 

21; 

Br. 

13, 

pp  13-14;  Br.  92,  p. 

6;  Br. 

111 

, 

PP. 

4- 

3;  Br.  112,  p.  14;  Br.  114,  p. 

2;  Br 

.  153, 

P. 

3;  1 

Tr. 

6,  p 

.  15;  Tr.  48,  P.  5;  Tr 

.  106, 

P. 

ii; 

Tr. 

114,  p 

.  18 

;  Tr.  139,  P.  7. 

37 
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Table  5  lists  the  sources  of  those  recommendations  pertaining  to 
educational  research  and  to  a  planning  commission.  Submissions  were 
received  from  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association,  the  Faculty  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees* 
Association,  and  several  individuals. 

Table  5 

Sources  of  Recommendations  Pertaining  to  Educational 
Research  and  The  Planning  Commission 


Recommendations 


Sources 


274 

Br.a 

11, 

p.  140 

;  Br 

,  12,  appendix  p. 

2; 

Br.  24,  p. 

275 

43; 

Br. 

38,  p. 

19; 

Br.  44,  P. 

13;  Br. 

56,  p.  26; 

276 

Br. 

66-1 

,  P.  45;  Br.  66-11,  p 

j.  26; 

Br. 

71,  P.  11; 

277 

Br. 

120, 

P.  8; 

Br. 

130,  p.  2; 

Br.  131, 

p.  1;  Br. 

278 

156, 

PP. 

37-40 

;  Tr 

.11,  PP.  7 

,  9-10 

,  25,  29;  Tr. 

279 

66, 

PP. 

10-12; 

Tr. 

27,  p.  3; 

Inf  o.c 

12, 

p.  i; 

Inf  c 

».  15 

P.  6 

;  Info.  18,  pp. 

1-2. 

280 

Br. 

6,  p 

».  22; 

Br. 

11,  P.  30; 

Br.  12 

,  appendix  p. 

30; 

Br. 

25,  P. 

2; 

Br.  29,  P. 

1;  Br. 

34 

,  pp.  2,  32 

Br. 

46, 

p.  i; 

Br. 

66-11,  p.  2 

;  Br. 

106 

,  p.  3;  Br. 

Ill, 

P. 

9;  Br. 

120 

,  p.  5;  Tr. 

6,  P. 

4; 

Tr.  11,  pp 

1-2; 

Tr. 

129, 

P.  4 

;  Tr.  152, 

P.  2; 

Tr. 

158,  p.  1. 
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ORIGINS  OF  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  following  sections  of  this  chapter  provide  information  on 
the  possible  origins  of  the  recommendations  dealt  with  in  this  study. 

In  cases  where  the  recommendations  are  related,  they  will  be  grouped 
because  similar  origins  resulted  in  the  stating  of  the  recommendations. 
Most  of  the  recommendations  seem  to  have  originated  from  a  belief 
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that  educational  practices  were  inappropriate  or  inadequate.  There¬ 
fore,  the  obvious  origin  of  a  recommendation  is  a  desire  to  improve 
the  educational  system,. 


Accreditation 

1.  THAT  A  PLAN  OF  ACCREDITATION  BE  EVOLVED  WHEREBY  QUALIFYING 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  WILL  BE  ACCREDITED  FORTHWITH  UPON  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  THEIR  QUALIFICATIONS,  SUCH  ACCREDITATION  TO  BE  FOR  AN  INDEFINITE 
PERIOD  BUT  CONTINGENT  UPON  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  QUALIFICATIONS. 

2.  THAT  THE  PLAN  PROVIDE  ALSO  FOR  THE  ACCREDITATION  OF 
INDIVIDUAL  SCHOOLS  IN  SYSTEMS  OTHER  THAN  THOSE  ACCREDITED  AS 
IN  RECOMMENDATION  1  ABOVE,  FOR  A  DEFINITE  PERIOD  OF  ONE  YEAR. 

3.  THAT  ALL  FACTORS,  INCLUDING  THE  CRITERIA  LISTED  ABOVE, 

WHICH  WILL  DETERMINE  ELIGIBILITY  FOR  ACCREDITATION  BE  DEVELOPED 
FULLY  AND  PUBLICIZED  IN  CONCRETE  FORM  HAVING  THE  FORCE  OF  LAW. 

4.  THAT  SUBJECT  TO  THESE  SPECIFIC  PROVISIONS,  RECOMMENDATIONS 
1  THROUGH  3,  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  HAVE  THE  POWER  TO  GRANT 
OR  RESCIND  ACCREDITATION. 

12.  THAT  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  BE  GIVEN  THE  POWER  TO  RECOMMEND 
REGARDING  THE  WHOLE  PROGRAM  OF  THEIR  PUPILS  WHO  QUALIFY  FOR  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DIPLOMAS,  SUBJECT  TO  RECOMMENDATIONS  10  AND  11. 

20.  THAT  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  DESIGNATED  AS  ACCREDITED 
BE  GRANTED  AUTONOMY  IN  MATTERS  OF  CURRICULUM. 

33.  THAT  IN  ADDITION  TO  THE  ABOVE  [RECOMMENDATION  32],  MORE 
INTENSIVE. THREE-YEAR. PROGRAMS  BE  DEVELOPED  IN  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 
IN  ALL  FIELDS  OF  STUDY— INCLUDING  MATRICULATION,  FINE  ARTS, 

PHYSICAL  EDUCATION,  BUSINESS  EDUCATION,  AND  A  VARIETY  OF  OTHER 
PROGRAMS  LEADING  TO  POST-SECONDARY  STUDY,  OR  OF  A  TERMINAL  OR 
VOCATIONAL  OR  GENERAL  NATURE. 


The  recommendations  pertaining  to  accreditation  appear  to  have 
Originated  from  a  general  desire  to  improve  the  educational  system. 

The  Commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  that  "...  a  proper  degree  of 
independence  and  freedom  for  local  school  systems  is  advantageous  to 
education  .  .  .  (Commission  Report.  1939,  P.  48)  This  may  have 

been  a  reflection  in  part  of  beliefs  that  "participation  by  teachers 
who  are  subject  matter  specialists  in  this  type  of  local  curriculum 
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development  would  lead  to  improvement  of  instructional  practices  in 
the  classroom  .  .  .  ."  (Edmonton  Public  School  Local  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers*  Association,  Brief,  1959»  p.  57) 

It  was  generally  accepted  that  accredited  schools  and  school 
districts  could  pilot  experimental  programs  that  could,  if  successful, 
be  adopted  by  non-accredited  schools  and  school  districts.  These 
schools  could  pilot  projects,  not  only  in  business,  vocational,  and 
fine  arts  areas,  but  also  in  the  academic  areas  of  physics  and 
chemistry.  Such  innovations  and  developments  would  help  in  closing 
the  alleged  gap  between  North  American  and  Russian  schools. 

Another  immediate  origin  of  the  recommendations  for  accredita¬ 
tion  may  have  been  the  increased  holding  power  of  the  schools  and  the 
development  of  the  composite  school.  These  led  to  a  greater  need  for 
locally-adapted  programs  of  study  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  of 
various  interests  and  abilities. 


Controlling  and  Stabilizing  Standards 

5.  THAT  WAYS  AND  MEANS  BE  DEVELOPED  TO  CONTROL  AND  STABILIZE 
STANDARDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  OVER  LONG-TERM  PERIODS  OF  TIME. 

6.  THAT  INTENSIVE  STUDY  BE  AFFORDED  THE  LENGTH  OF  EXAMINA¬ 
TIONS,  AND  THE  APPROPRIATE  USE  AND  BALANCE  OF  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF 
QUESTIONS  WHICH  COMPRISE  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

13.  THAT  EACH  MAJOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM— INCLUDING  CITIES,  DIVISIONS 
AND  COUNTIES— SECURE  THE  SERVICES  OF,  OR  HAVE  READY  ACCESS  TO,  A 
TRAINED  AND  COMPETENT  PERSON  IN  TESTING  AND  MEASUREMENT. 

14.  THAT  A  BUREAU  OF  TESTS  AND  STANDARDS  BE  CREATED  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  TO  FACILITATE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STANDARD¬ 
IZED  TESTS,  TO  UPGRADE  LOCAL  TESTING  PROGRAMS,  AND  TO  SAMPLE  AND 
MAINTAIN  CONTINUOUS  RECORDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  CRUCIAL  SUBJECT 
AREAS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WHOLE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


The  recommendations  concerned  with  the  need  for  controlling 


and  stabilizing  standards  appear  to  have  originated  from  the  idea  that 
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standards  had  deteriorated  through  the  introduction,  by  the  alleged 
"progressivists,"  of  scaling  procedures  such  as  the  "normal  curve." 
Such  practices  were  assumed  to  have  produced  graduates  who  could  not 
spell  or  do  arithmetic;  these  opinions  were  held  by  employers  such  as 
those  consulted  by  Uhlman  who  carried  out  a  research  project  for  the 
Commission,  entitled  Educational  Needs  as  Viewed  bv  Selected  Alberta 
Manufacturers. 


The  concern  over  standards  was  amplified  by  the  technological 
advances  attributed  to  the  Russian  school  system.  However,  MacArthur 
and  Hunka,  who  conducted  a  research  project  entitled  School  Examination 
Practices  and  Standards  in  Alberta,  found  no  evidence  to  suggest  that 
standards  had  declined  since  the  introduction  of  the  scaling  procedures. 
They  stated: 

The  ATA  Grade  X  survey  (1943-1948),  and  a  Department  of 
Education  Grade  VI  survey  (1947-1953) ,  have  shown  a  very  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  consistency  in  the  average  achievement  of  Alberta 
pupils  of  these  grades  in  basic  subjects  over  relatively  short 
periods  of  five  or  six  years.  (Commission  Report.  1959,  P.  345) 

The  MacArthur-Hunka  study  did  indicate  that  the  comparability 
of  the  Alberta  departmental  examinations  was  not  possible;  this  was 
also  stated  in  a  number  of  submissions  to  the  Royal  Commission.  The 
Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations  (Brief,  1958,  p.  10), 
the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  (Brief,  1958,  p.  88),  the  Alberta 
School  Trustees*  Association  (Brief,  1958,  p.  10),  and  the  Farmers' 

Union  of  Alberta  (Brief,  1959,  P.  12),  all  agreed  with  the  Faculty  of 
Education  whose  brief  stated: 

There  is  an  undeniable  attraction  in  using  a  measuring  instru¬ 
ment  which  has  approximately  the  same  standard  year  after  year.  It 
permits  comparison  of  achievement  now  and  years  ago,  in  many  areas 
of  learning,  a  property  which  is  completely  absent  from  the  Alberta 
final  examination  (Brief,  Part  II,  1958,  p.  143) 
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External  Examinations 

7.  THAT  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS  CONTINUE  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS 
IN  GRADE  IX. 

8.  THAT  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS  BE  REINSTATED  FOR  ALL 
MATRICULATION-PROGRAM  COURSES  IN  GRADES  X  AND  XI  IN  ALL  NON- 
ACCR EDITED  SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS;  AND  THAT  THE  EXAMINATIONS 

BE  MADE  AVAILABLE  FOR  USE  AT  LOCAL  DISCRETION  IN  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS 
OR  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

9.  THAT  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS  BE  MAINTAINED  AT  THE 
GRADE  XII  LEVEL  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS,  AND  EXTENDED  TO  ALL  MATRICULATION 
COURSES. 

The  origins  of  these  recommendations  are  related  to  those  des¬ 
cribed  under  "Stabilizing  Standards."  The  "anti-progressivists"  made 
many  recommendations  to  the  Commission  to  keep  testing  external  so  that 
standards  would  not  become  lax  as  had  been  alleged, 

A  second  force  influential  in  the  origin  of  the  recommendation 
to  re-establish  external  examinations  was  the  concern  for  education  in 
rural  areas.  It  was  assumed  that  students  in  rural  areas  were  not  as 
successful  as  urban  students  in  Grade  XII  departmental  examinations. 

It  was  further  assumed  that  standards  in  rural  areas  had  deteriorated 
so  that  students  were  of  poorer  academic  ability  than  their  urban 
counterparts.  In  a  recent  interview,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there 
was  no  alternative  route  for  rural  students  except  the  matriculation 
pattern.  Such  students  were  forced  by  stringent  departmental  regula¬ 
tions  to  receive  a  B  or  higher  standing  in  Grades  X  and  XI  subjects  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  matriculation  route.  It  was  thought  that  many 
teachers  over-evaluated  students  so  that  they  could  remain  in  school. 

If  such  students  had  not  been  permitted  to  continue,  their  school 
career  could  have  been  terminated.  (Church,  interview,  1970) 

Thirdly,  it  was  believed  by  some  that  study  habits  were 
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forgotten  in  Grades  X  and  XI  and  hence  affected  the  performance  of  all 
students  in  Grade  XII j  examinations  in  Grades  X  and  XI  would  encourage 
and  reinforce  study  habits. 

Fourthly,  thej^e  was  also  a  belief  that  examinations  were  neces¬ 
sary  as  a  control  factor  in  both  accredited  and  non-accredited  school 
districts  for  the  maintenance  of  standards.  Certain  educational  groups 
such  as  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association,  and  the  Calgary  High  School 
Administrators,  suggested  that  Grade  IX  results  had  predictive  value 
and  hence  could  be  used  for  guidance  purposes. 

Computational  and  Communicational  Tests 

10.  THAT  ALL  STUDENTS  LEAVING  HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  ANY  STAGE  BE 
REQUIRED  TO  WRITE  TESTS  OF  COMPUTATIONAL  AND  COMMUNICATIONAL 
SKILLS,  AND  THAT  A  SATISFACTORY  LEVEL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  BE  REQUIRED 
AND  BE  SUFFICIENT  AS  A  PARTIAL  BASIS  UPON  WHICH  TO  GRANT  A  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DIPLOMA. 

11.  THAT  SUCH  STANDARDIZED  TESTS  BE  WHOLLY  AND  DIRECTLY 
ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  NON-ACCREDITED 
SCHOOLS  AND  THAT  THEY  BE  DISTRIBUTED  FOR  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
BY  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

These  recommendations  appear  to  have  originated  with  the 
changing  population  patterns  and  the  changing  economic  base  which 
redefined  the  role  of  the  school.  Employers  made  submissions  to  the 
Royal  Commission  suggesting  that  graduates  from  the  high  school  were 
unable  to  spell  or  read  well  and  could  not  do  arithmetic.  This  was 
attributed  to  the  relaxing  of  standards  by  alleged  "progressivists. M 
Their  concerns  were  reflected  in  the  views  of  the  Commissioners  that 
the  high  school  diploma  should  indicate  ".  .  .  at  least  a  desirable 
working  level  in  communication  and  computational  skills,  as  well  as 
general  development  and  maturity.1'  (Commission  Report,  1959,  P.  68) 
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Departmental  Publications 

15.  THAT  THE  CURRICULUM  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  BE  LIMITED  TO  MATTERS  OF  COURSE  OBJECTIVES  AND  CONTENT 
AT  THE  VARIOUS  GRADE  LEVELS. 

16.  THAT  INSTRUCTION  IN  EDUCATION  METHODS  BE  RESERVED  FOR 
TEACHER  EDUCATION;  AND  THAT  THE  CHOICE  OF  METHODS  (INCLUDING 
ORGANIZATION  FOR  TEACHING)  BE  A  PREROGATIVE  FOR  TEACHERS. 

17.  THAT  CURRICULUM  GUIDES  BE  REVISED  TO  PROVIDE  A  CLEAR 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONTENT  BASIC  TO  EACH  COURSE,  AND  TO  SPECIFY 
A  SOURCE  OF  THIS  CONTENT  TOGETHER  WITH  MINIMUM  MATERIALS, 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES  (INCLUDING  LIBRARY). 

18.  THAT  AUTHORITATIVE  PUBLICATIONS  SUCH  AS  CURRICULUM 
GUIDES  BE  SEPARATED  FROM  THOSE  OF  A  SERVICE  NATURE— THROUGH 
WHICH  THE  DEPARTMENT  MAY  FORMALLY  SUPPORT  NON-AUTHORIT ATI VE 
VIEWS  IN  MANY  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  above  recommendations  appear  to  have  resulted  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  differential  need  of  teachers  for  curriculum  guides. 
Well-qualified  teachers  who  did  not  require  instruction  in  education 
methods  would  not  be  required  to  use  the  guides;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  would  be  available  to  poorly-qualified  and  inexperienced  teachers 
who  might  feel  the  need  for  such  assistance  in  lesson  planning.  The 
Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta  and  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  were  the  influential  bodies  associated  with  the 
above  recommendations.  Both  bodies  were  of  the  opinion  that  methodology 
was  the  right  of  teachers  as  professional  people  and  should  not  be  pre¬ 
scribed  by  the  Department  of  Education.  (Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
Brief.  1958,  p.  64)  (Faculty  of  Education  Brief.  Part  II,  1958,  p.  69) 


Diversified  Programs 

19,  THAT  THE  GENERAL  NATURE  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  BE  SO  CONCEIVED 
AS  TO  PROVIDE  APPROPRIATE  DIFFERENTIATION  AT  ALL  SCHOOL  LEVELS. 

The  origin  of  Recommendation  19  appears  to  have  been  the  in¬ 
creased  holding  power  of  the  schools  which  produced  a  large  number  of 
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students  of  varying  abilities  and  interests.  The  need  to  diversify  the 
school  program  was  therefore  intensified.  Secondly,  because  of  the 
changing  economic  base,  the  demands  of  society  changed,  creating  a 
need  for  new  and  different  types  of  forces. 


Textbooks 


21.  THAT  ONE  BASIC  TEXT  (TO  BE  DEVELOPED,  IF  NECESSARY) 
CONTAINING  ALL  PRESCRIBED  CONTENT  BE  AUTHORIZED  FOR  EACH  COURSE. 

22.  THAT  THE  BASIC  TEXT  BE  EITHER  AUTHORIZED  (i.e.,  REQUIRED), 
OR  APPROVED  (i.e.,  SELECTED  FROM  ONE  OR  MORE  ALTERNATES,  ANY  OF 
WHICH  MEETS  EQUALLY  WELL  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  COURSE). 

The  need  for  one  basic  text  appears  to  have  originated  from 
the  shortage  of  well-qualified  and  experienced  teachers  and  problems 
encountered  by  all  teachers  in  finding  suitable  materials.  This  was 
suggested  by  the  Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association  in  its  brief 
which  stated  that  ".  .  .  the  poorer  teachers  might  do  better  with 
a  single  text."  (1958,  pp.  1-2)  The  Faculty  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Alberta  also  supported  the  single-text  concept  by 
stating  that 

Without  the  assistance  of  a  basic  text  for  each  school  subject, 
the  teacher  is  placed  under  enormous  pressure  to  find  suitable 
material.  Too  often,  necessary  reference  books  are  not  available; 
therefore,  sections  of  subject  matter  are  but  scantily  taught. 
(Brief,  Part  II,  1958,  p.  58) 


Curriculum  Committees 

23.  THAT  CURRICULUM  COMMITTEES  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  MORE 
EFFECTIVE  COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  BE  FURTHER  EXPLORED  AND  DEVELOPED. 

24.  THAT  SKILLED  WORKING  COMMITTEES  BE  REPRESENTATIVELY  CON¬ 
STITUTED  OF  TEACHERS,  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  OFFICIALS,  AND  NON-PUBLIC 
EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  WHO  ARE  SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  SUBJECT  MATTER. 

25.  THAT  REALISTIC  HONORARIA  BE  PAID  TO  MEMBERS  OF  WORKING 
COMMITTEES. 
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26.  THAT  PROVISION  BE  MADE  FOR  RELIEF  FROM  REGULAR  DUTIES, 
LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE  AND  ADEQUATE  CLERICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THOSE 
REQUESTED  TO  ASSIST  THE  DEPARTMENT  IN  CURRICULUM  WORK. 

The  origin  of  these  recommendations  appears  to  have  been  some 
dissatisfaction  with  the  practices  of  the  Department  of  Education.  The 
Commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  effectiveness  of  curriculum 
committees  "varies  considerably— some  performing  excellent  work, 
others  not."  (Commission  Report.  1959»  P.  89)  Requests  were  made 
by  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association  and  the  Faculty  of  Education, 
suggesting  that  a  greater  number  of  subject-matter  specialists 
(teachers)  should  be  represented  on  curriculum  committees  to  make 
them  more  effective.  This  would  lead  to  improvements  in  the 
educational  system  through  improvements  in  programs  and  courses. 


Nature  and  Availability  of  Education 

27.  THAT  THE  SCOPE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OFFERINGS  AT  PUBLIC  EXPENSE 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  BE  BROADENED  TO  INCLUDE  APPROPRIATE 
COURSES  IN  MANY  VOCATIONAL  AREAS. 

28.  THAT  SUCH  PROGRAMS  BE  ACHIEVED  THROUGH  THE  PROMOTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES. 

29.  THAT  A  MINIMUM  OF  TEN  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION  BE  HELD  DESIRABLE 
FOR  THOSE  PUPILS  WHO  BY  ABILITY  OR  DISPOSITION  ARE  NOT  LIKELY  TO 
PROCEED  FURTHER. 

30.  THAT  TERMINAL  PROGRAMS  OF  AT  LEAST  ONE  YEAR,  AND 
PREFERABLY  TWO,  BE  DEVISED  FOR  PUPILS  IN  THE  ABOVE  CATEGORY— 

WHO  WILL  LEAVE  SCHOOL  AT  THE  AGE  OF  SIXTEEN  OR  AT  THE  END  OF 
GRADE  X,  WHICHEVER  COMES  SOONER. 

31.  THAT  ALL  YOUTH  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  UNDER  BE  ENTITLED  TO 
TWELVE  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION  AT  PUBLIC  EXPENSE  IN  ANY  PROGRAM  FOR 
WHICH  THEY  MAY  BE  ELIGIBLE,  IN  SCHOOLS  OPERATED  EITHER  BY  SCHOOL 
BOARDS  OR  BY  THE  PROVINCE. 


Three  factors  appear  to  have  been  involved  in  the  origin  of 
these  recommendations— firstly,  the  increased  holding  power  of  the 
schools  which  resulted  in  a  greater  diversity  of  students;  secondly. 
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the  changing  economic  base  which  increased  the  demand  for  highly  skilled 
and  trained  graduates;  and  thirdly,  the  origin  of  these  recommendations 
in  Alberta  society,  wherein  it  is  generally  thought  that  every  child  has 
a  right  to  an  education  in  view  of  his  abilities,  needs,  and  interests. 
This  third  factor  was  stated  by  the  Faculty  of  Education  in  its  brief 
to  the  Royal  Commission: 

.  .  ,  each  individual  is  entitled  to  receive  as  much  education 
as  he  can  profit  from.  Supporting  this  belief  in  the  equality  of 
educational  opportunity  is  the  further  belief  that  both  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  society  benefit  from  the  maximum  development  of  indi¬ 
vidual  talents.  (Part  II,  1938,  p.  139) 


Programs  and  Courses 

32.  THAT  THE  COMPULSORY  CORE  OF  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 
CONSIST  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE,  SOCIAL  STUDIES  AND,  AT 
THE  GRADE  X  LEVEL,  A  MINIMUM  OF  ONE  HOUR  PER  WEEK  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION;  FURTHER,  THAT  EVERY  STUDENT  ENROL  IN 
ONE  COURSE  IN  EACH  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

34.  THAT  IN  GRADES  XI  AND  XII  AT  LEAST  ONE  MAJOR  AREA  OF  EACH 
STUDENT’S  PROGRAM  BE  STUDIED  INTENSIVELY  (ABOUT  FORTY  PER  CENT  OF 
THE  TOTAL  TIME)  SO  AS  TO  DEVELOP  HIS  FULLEST  CAPACITY  IN  THAT  AREA. 

33.  THAT  ALL  PROGRAMS,  AND  ESPECIALLY  THOSE  DESIGNED  TO 
TERMINATE  PRIOR  TO  THE  END  OF  GRADE  XII,  EMPHASIZE  APPROPRIATE 
COMPUTATIONAL  AND  COMMUNICATIONAL  SKILLS. 


The  origin  of  these  recommendations  appears  to  have  been  the 
increased  holding  power  of  the  schools  which  resulted  in  a  greater 
variation  of  interests  and  abilities  among  students.  Hence,  one 
possible  implication  is  that  options  and  electives  should  be  available 
for  students  to  follow  their  particular  interests  and  abilities.  This 
was  stated  in  the  brief  from  the  Faculty  of  Education:  "that  within 
the  single-type  high  school,  provisions  be  made  to  meet  the  varying 
abilities  and  needs  of  the  ever-increasing  high  school  population." 
(Part  II,  1938,  p.  68) 
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Small  High  Schools 

36.  THAT  A  MINIMUM  RATIO  OF  ONE  TEACHER  PER  GRADE  GOVERN 
THE  LOCAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SERVICES  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY 
INSTRUCTION;  AND  THAT  IN  ISOLATED  AREAS  SO  DEFINED  ACCORDING  TO 
OBJECTIVE  CRITERIA,  SUCH  MINOR  EXTENSIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM  AS  MAY 
BE  REQUIRED  BY  THE  IMPLIED  LIMIT  BE  EFFECTED  BY  CORRESPONDENCE 
COURSES. 

The  origin  of  this  recommendation  appears  to  have  been  the 
changing  population  patterns  which  led  to  the  centralization  of  many- 
rural  schools.  Yet,  the  small  high  school  was  still  in  existence,  and 
Recommendation  36  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  quality  of  educational 
offerings  in  such  schools. 

Extension  of  Minimum  Instruction  Time 

37.  THAT  THE  MINIMUM  INSTRUCTION  TIME  BE  RAISED  FROM  THE 
PRESENT  175  MINUTES  TO  225  MINUTES  PER  WEEK  PER  FIVE-CREDIT  COURSE. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  source  of  this 
recommendation  was  not  given  in  the  compilation  made  by  Brown.  An 
increase  in  the  minimum  instruction  time  would  make  it  possible  to 
offer  a  more  varied  program  as  well  as  providing  additional  time  for 
emphasizing  basic  skills. 

Various  briefs  advocated  a  lengthening  of  the  school  day.  They 
argued  that  the  additional  time  would  allow  high  school  students  the 
time  to  complete  assignments,  do  homework,  or  study,  rather  than  in¬ 
creasing  the  number  of  minutes  of  instruction  time  per  five-credit 
course. 

Educational  Research  and  Planning  Commission 

274.  THAT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ESTABLISH  AS  SOON  AS 
POSSIBLE  AN  OFFICE  OF  STANDARDS,  STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION. 

275.  THAT  IMMEDIATE  PLANS  BE  MADE  BY  THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  TO  PROVIDE  THE  SPACE  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR 
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EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATION  DESCRIBED  ABOVE  AT  AN  INITIAL  COST 
OF  $200,000, 

276.  THAT  PROVISION  BE  MADE  IN  THE  ANNUAL  UNIVERSITY  BUDGET  FOR 
THE  STAFF  ESTABLISHMENT  PRESCRIBED,  AT  AN  ANNUAL  INITIAL  NET  COST  OF 
$100,000. 

277.  THAT  THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  MAKE  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
NECESSARY  CAPITAL  AND  OPERATING  GRANTS  ON  A  BASIS  SIMILAR  TO  THAT 
NOW  USED  FOR  THE  ALBERTA  RESEARCH  COUNCIL,  AT  THE  EARLIEST  POSSIBLE 
DATE. 

278.  THAT  THE  UNIVERSITY  PREPARE  A  PROGRAM  OF  RESEARCH  PROJECTS 
TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS,  AND  CONDUCT  A  CAMPAIGN 

TO  SECURE  FINANCES  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  FROM  OUTSIDE  SOURCES— 
INDIVIDUALS,  BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY  AND  FOUNDATIONS. 

279.  THAT  THE  PROVINCE  PROVIDE  THE  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY  TO 
CONSTITUTE  ON  A  FORMAL  BASIS  A  REVISED  AND  RECONSTITUTED  ALBERTA 
COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 

280.  THAT  A  COMPETENT  AND  AUTHORITATIVE  BODY  TO  BE  KNOWN  AS 
THE  ALBERTA  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION  BE  ESTABLISHED  BY  ACT 
OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  AT  THE  EARLIEST  OPPORTUNITY. 

The  above  recommendations  appear  to  have  been  a  result  of 
rapidly  changing  economic  and  social  conditions.  These  changing 
conditions  were  identified  by  the  Commissioners: 

A  notable  attribute  of  our  present  social  and  economic  life  is 
rapidity  of  change— change  of  population  patterns,  as  in  the  shift 
from  rural  to  urban  life  and  from  one  area  to  another  as  a  result  of 
industrial  discoveries  and  resources  development,  change  in  indus¬ 
trial  processes,  change  in  required  skills,  change  in  social  living, 
change  in  educational  needs.  All  of  these  changes  are  taking  place 
in  our  society  in  an  almost  bewildering  pace.  Present  indications 
are  that  the  rate  will  accelerate  rather  than  decrease. 

(Commission  Report.  1959 »  P.  283) 

The  rapid  social  and  economic  changes  were  redefining  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  educational  system  but  suitable  and  relevant 
information  was  lacking.  This  was  recognized  by  the  Commission  which 
"was  not  long  in  discovering  that  time  and  again  its  own  work  was 
hampered  by  lack  of  information."  (Commission  Report,  1959>  P.  278) 

The  Commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  "lack  of  adequate 
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research  in  the  field  of  education  is  extremely  serious,"  ( nomrpi  Rni  nn 
Report,  1959,  P*  278)  It  was  also  felt  that  by  investing  in  educational 
research,  the  school  system  as  a  whole  would  benefit.  This  was  suggested 
by  the  Commissioners:  ",  ,  ,  an  investment  in  educational  research  might 
pay  returns  far  greater  than  a  comparable  amount  spent  in  industry," 
(Commission  Report.  1959,  P.  278) 

SUMMARY 

The  sources  of  the  recommendations  for  the  purpose  of  this 
study  were  defined  as  the  formal  submissions  made  by  various  groups, 
organizations,  or  individuals.  Three  briefs— namely,  those  of  the 
Alberta  Teachers*  Association,  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the 
University  of  Alberta,  and  the  Edmonton  Public  School  Local  of  the 
Alberta  Teachers'  Association— appear  to  have  been  influential  in  so 
far  as  the  recommendations  made  by  the  above  bodies  were  similar  to  or 
identical  to  many  of  the  final  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission. 

A  possible  reason  for  briefs  from  educational  bodies  being  influential 
was  suggested  earlier  in  this  chapter,  namely  that  the  Commissioners 
felt  that  greater  insight  had  been  demonstrated  by  people  connected 
with  education. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  origins  of  the  recommendations 
are  defined  to  be  the  social,  economic,  political,  and  educational 
forces  and  conditions  that  existed  in  Alberta  during  the  early  1950* s. 
This  chapter  analyzes  the  origins  of  the  recommendations  in  terms  of 
those  forces  or  conditions  which  were  most  influential  in  the  stating 
of  particular  recommendations.  It  would  appear  that  the  changing 
demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  economic  base  provided  the  most  signi- 
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ficant  factor  in  the  origins  of  the  recommendations  in  this  study.  A 
second  factor  was  the  desire  to  bring  control  of  education  back  into 
the  hands  of  the  "traditionalists’'  who  would  increase  examinations 
and  establish  norms,  thereby  purportedly  raising  standards. 


' 


Chapter  3 


ACCREDITATION 

With  respect  to  those  recommendations  pertaining  to  accredi¬ 
tation,  this  chapter  provides  information  on  the  last  two  general 
questions  and  related  sub-questions  stated  in  the  conceptual  framework 
of  this  study.  When  an  official  position  was  taken  by  such  groups  as 
the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees* 
Association,  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations, 
and  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  such  reaction 
is  indicated. 

Because  all  the  recommendations  in  this  study  are  directed  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  their  reactions  and  actions  will  be  stated 
separately  from  those  of  the  above  educational  bodies.  Actions  taken 
by  the  Department  of  Education  will  be  described  in  terms  of  the  degree 
of  implementation:  implemented  in  full,  implemented  in  part,  still 
under  consideration,  or  rejected. 

THE  REACTIONS 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association  held  a  special  executive 
meeting  on  July  8,  I960,  for  the  purposes  of  determining  which  of  the 
recommendations  were  applicable  to  school  boards.  They  then  formulated 
an  official  Association  policy  on  such  recommendations.  Three  other 
groups,  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association,  the  Alberta  Federation  of 
Home  and  School  Associations,  and  the  Faculty  of  Education  of  the 
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University  of  Alberta  also  stated  official  reactions  and  positions  on 
various  recommendations  which  were  applicable  to  them.  Their  reactions 
were  published  in  an  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  publication  entitled 
Problems  in  Education.  No.  4.  The  Cameron  Commission--Two  Years  After. 

The  Department  of  Education  established  a  special  committee 
consisting  of  senior  qfficials  to  study  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  with  the  following  questions  in  mind: 

1.  What  does  the  recommendation  mean? 

2.  Is  it  a  good  thing? 

3.  What  are  the  ramifications? 

4.  Who  is  responsible  for  implementation? 

3.  What  are  the  administrative  effects? 

(Clarke,  1968,  p.  10) 

The  report  of  the  Committee  is  filed  at  Central  Files  of  the 
Department  of  Education,  Edmonton.  The  suggestions  of  this  Committee 
to  the  Department  were  not  necessarily  followed.  The  significance  of 
the  Committee's  recommendations  was  that  they  were  made  to  the 
Department  of  Education  by  senior  officials  of  that  Department. 

Official  Department  positions  can  be  determined  only  through  official 
statements,  legilsation,  or  regulations. 

The  official  position  of  the  Department  of  Education  was 
presented  on  March  17,  1961,  by  Sessional  Paper  No.  68/61.  This 
summary  is  included  in  this  study  along  with  the  Special  Committee's 
recommendations  to  enable  a  comparison  between  the  two  groups  to  be 
made. 

Where  recommendations  are  related  to  one  another,  they  were 
grouped  similarly  to  the  groupings  used  in  Chapter  2  of  this  study. 
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It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  these  were  the  reactions  to 
the  recommendations  in  I960  and  1961.  Conditions  and  personnel  have 
changed,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  expected  that  official  positions 
will  have  changed  since  then.  These  changes  were  determined,  where 
applicable,  through  interviews  and  examination  of  official  documents 
and  are  considered  under  the  section  dealing  with  the  degree  of 
implementation. 


Reactions  of  Various  Educational  Organizations 

The  Executive  Council  of  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association 
prepared  three  resolutions  which  were  approved  at  the  I960  Annual 
General  Meeting.  These  three  resolutions  approved  the  intent  of  the 
recommendations  pertaining  to  accreditation.  The  resolutions  were  as 
f ollows: 


Whereas,  we  approve  increased  autonomy  for  schools  and  school 
systems  through  accreditation,  and,  whereas,  the  criteria  for 
accreditation  are  of  vital  concern  to  teachers; 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Association  be  represented  on  any 
Committee  or  other  body  set  up  to  determine  criteria  for  accre¬ 
ditation. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  we  endorse  in  principle  Recommendation  20 
of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Education  in  Alberta  and  approve  the 
following  resolution  as  Association  policy. 

BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  schools  and  school  systems  designated  as 
accredited  be  granted  increased  autonomy  in  matters  of  curriculum. 
(Problems  in  Education  No.  3:  Accreditation.  I960,  p.  1) 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association  approved  only 
Recommendation  33.  They  had  no  official  position  on  Recommendations  1, 
2,  3,  4,  12,  and  20.  It  must  be  noted  that  those  recommendations  which 
were  not  considered  the  direct  responsibility  of  school  boards  did  not 
receive  their  attention.  An  editorial  of  The  Alberta  School  Trustee 


commented: 
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It  would  appear  that,  up  to  this  point,  Trustees  by  and  large 
have  not  concerned  themselves  with  accreditation  in  any  great 
depth.  As  an  Association,  the  A.S.T.A.  has  not  expressed  policy 
in  the  matter.  A.S.T.A.  representatives  have  participated  in  the 
work  of  the  Provincial  Committee  and  in  the  review  of  the  work  of 
the  A.T.A.  (June,  1962,  p.  2) 

In  an  attempt  to  offer  an  explanation  for  the  above  situation, 
the  editorial  continued: 

There  are  those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  work  to  date  would 
indicate  the  whole  thing  as  being  rather  impossible  for  rural 
areas  and  its  adoption  would  only  widen  the  gap  in  educational 
opportunity  as  between  urban  and  rural  systems.  (June,  1962,  p.  2) 

It  appears  that  the  rural  element  of  the  Alberta  School  Trustees' 
Association  was  not  highly  concerned  about  implementation,  since  accred¬ 
itation  would  affect  only  the  urban  boards. 


Reactions  of  the  Department  of  Education 

Table  6  outlines  the  reactions  of  the  Special  Departmental 
Committee  on  the  recommendations  pertaining  to  accreditation. 

Table  7  indicates  the  official  reactions  of  the  Department  of 
Education  as  stated  in  Sessional  Paper  No.  68/61,  1961. 

A  comparison  of  Table  6  and  Table  7  indicates  that  there  is 
very  little  difference  between  the  Special  Committee's  report  and  the 
official  position  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Both  groups  indicate 
a  willingness  to  have  further  discussion  and  study  for  the  implementa¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendations  on  accreditation. 


THE  ACTIONS 


Although  the  recommendations  on  accreditation  were  directed  to 
the  Department  of  Education,  which  could  have  the  power  to  accredit 
schools  and  school  districts,  other  groups  did  act  and  react  as  well. 
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Table  6 

Reactions  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Department 
of  Education  to  those  Recommendations 
Pertaining  to  Accreditation 


Recommendations 


Reactions 


1  That  the  Minister  be  advised  that  this  Committee 

2  approves  in  principle  accreditation  as  set  forth 

3  in  the  report  prepared  by  Dr.  Rees  of  April  13, 

4  I960,  in  accordance  with  Recommendations  1  through 

4  of  the  Cameron  Commission  Report  and  urges  early 
implementation.  Further,  this  Committee  recom¬ 
mends  to  the  Minister  that  a  special  committee, 
including  representatives  from  the  Alberta 
Teachers*  Association,  the  Alberta  Federation 

of  Home  and  School  Associations,  and  the  Alberta 
School  Trustees*  Association,  be  established  to 
study  and  set  up  criteria  for  accreditation. 

12  This  Committee  recommends  that  this  recommenda¬ 

tion  be  placed  with  Recommendations  1  through  4 
and  tabled  for  further  study  with  respect  to 
accreditation. 

20  The  Committee  agrees  that  this  recommendation  be 

transferred  to  other  recommendations  relative  to 
accreditation. 

33  The  Committee  suggests  that  this  recommendation 

be  deferred  and  studied  in  connection  with 
accreditation  and  community  colleges. 


As  indicated  earlier,  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association  approved 
in  principle  all  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  which  per¬ 
tained  to  accreditation.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Alberta  Teachers* 
Association  appointed  an  ad  hoc  committee  of  nine  members  to  determine 
the  criteria  for  the  accreditation  of  schools  and  school  districts. 

The  above  committee  met  six  times  and  in  the  intervals  between  meetings 
assigned  work  tasks  to  committee  members.  As  a  result,  a  monograph 
(entitled  Problems  in  Education  Ho.  5:  Accreditation)  was  published 
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in  November  of  I960. 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association  did  not  have  an 
official  position  on  the  recommendations  pertaining  to  accreditation, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  initiate  any  action  on  these  recommendations. 


Table  7 

» 

Official  Reactions  of  the  Department  of  Education 
to  those  Recommendations  Pertaining  to 
Accreditation;  Sessional  Paper 
No.  68/61,  1961 


Recommendations 


Reactions 


1  These  recommendations  have  been  given  close  study 

2  by  a  special  committee  of  senior  officials  of  the 

3  Department  of  Education,  by  the  General  Curriculum 

4  Committee,  and  the  High  School  Curriculum 

Committee  of  the  Department,  and  by  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association.  The  results  of  these 
studies  have  been  summarized  in  a  monograph  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association. 

Copies  are  available  from  its  head  office.  A 
committee  representing  the  three  major  educational 
associations  of  the  Province  and  the  Department 
will  give  further  study  to  these  recommendations 
before  any  firm  decisions  are  reached  and  before 
any  definite  action  is  taken. 

12  The  implementation  of  this  recommendation  will 

depend  largely  on  the  final  decision  with  respect 
to  accreditation  of  schools,  i.e.,  Recommendations 

1-4. 

20  See  comments  on  Recommendations  1-4. 

33  Any  action  on  this  recommendation  must  await  a 

decision  with  respect  to  accreditation  of  schools. 
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Actions  Taken  by  the  Department  of  Education 

Following  the  recommendation  of  the  Special  Departmental 
Committee,  the  Department  of  Education  established  another  committee 
to  study  the  accreditation  of  schools.  The  Committee  on  Accreditation 
Report  was  released  for  consideration  on  September  7,  I960;  it  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  Provincial  committee  be  established  with  representatives 
including  the  various  educational  organizations. 

In  May  of  1961,  the  Department  of  Education  established  the 
Provincial  Committee  cn  Accreditation.  This  Committee  met  for  a  total 
of  five  days  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  September,  and  October. 

The  Committee  was  composed  of  representatives  from  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations,  the 
Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association,  the  University  of  Alberta,  the 
Alberta  Teachers*  Association,  the  Edmonton  Public  School  System,  the 
Edmonton  Separate  School  System,  and  the  Calgary  Public  School  System. 

During  its  investigations,  the  Committee  attempted  to  formulate 
answers  to  the  following  four  general  questions: 

1.  What  special  privileges  or  responsibilities  would  accredited 
districts  be  granted,  distinguishing  them  from  the  generality 
of  school  districts? 

2.  What  controls  over  accredited  districts  would  remain  with 
the  Department  of  Education? 

3.  What  standards  do  accredited  school  districts  need  to 
achieve  the  status  of  accreditation? 

4.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  implement  accreditation 
and  by  what  procedures  should  accredited  districts  be 


selected? 
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The  Provincial  Committee  tabled  a  twenty-four-page  Report  which 
recommended  accreditation  of  school  districts  only,  and  not  of  individual 
schools. 


Proposed  Legislation 

In  an  address  made  to  the  1962  Annual  Convention  of  the  Alberta 
School  Trustees*  Association,  the  Minister  of  Education,  Anders  0. 
Aalborg,  stated: 

However,  as  I  have  already  mentioned,  the  Royal  Commission 
recognized  that  accreditation  involves  more  than  matters  of  cur¬ 
riculum  and  examinations  and  may  include  any  aspect  of  school 
operation  which  the  state  deems  an  essential  part  of  a  satisfactory 
school  system.  ...  a  number  of  further  questions  will  arise  if  we 
take  a  broad  view  of  accreditation  as  seen  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

A  few  of  these  questions  that  readily  come  to  mind  are  these: 

Should  the  tenure  and  contract  of  teachers  employed  by  an  accred¬ 
ited  school  system  be  determined  by  collective  bargaining  or  some 
local  arrangement  rather  than  by  the  provisions  of  The  School  Act 
in  this  regard?  Should  the  procedure  for  collective  bargaining 
between  the  board  of  an  accredited  district  and  its  teacher- 
employees  be  revised  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs?  Should  accredited  school  districts  be  excluded  from  the 
Foundation  Program,  and,  if  so,  what  should  be  the  Provincial  grant 
formula  for  such  districts?  Should  the  board  of  an  accredited  dis¬ 
trict  be  empowered  to  levy  and  collect  its  own  taxes?  Should  the 
board  of  an  accredited  school  system  be  able  to  levy  other  forms 
of  taxes  than  the  property  tax?  (The  ATA  Magazine.  December,  1962, 
P.  9) 

The  above  comments  by  the  Minister  of  Education  foreshadowed  the 
nature  of  the  legislation  that  was  to  appear. 

Draft  copies  of  the  proposed  legislation  (see  Appendix  D)  were 
circulated  early  in  1963.  Both  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  and 
the  Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association  objected  to  several  sections 
of  the  draft.  In  an  editorial  in  the  February,  1963*  issue  of  The  ATA 
Magazine .  the  position  was  taken  that 

.  .  .  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association  has  favored  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  favor  accreditation  in  the  sense  that  it  means  greater 
curricular  freedom.  Let  us  say  also  that  the  Association  recognizes 
the  need  for  a  set  of  criteria  which  can  be  used  to  determine  eligi- 


. 
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bility  for  a  school  system  for  accreditation.  The  Association  made 
representation  of  this  nature  to  the  Cameron  Commission  and  subse¬ 
quently  endorsed  the  concept  of  accreditation  as  found  in  some 
twenty  recommendations  found  in  the  Commission’s  Report. 

Since  the  Commission  brought  down  its  Report  in  November,  1959, 
the  Association  has  published  a  monograph  on  accreditation,  has 
canvassed  the  opinion  of  teachers  and  principals,  has  published  a 
four-part  handbook  for  the  self-evaluation  of  schools  and  systems, 
and  has  been  represented  on  the  Provincial  Committee  on  Accredita¬ 
tion.  The  Association  engaged  in  these  activities  on  the  assumption 
that  increased  curricular  freedom  involves  the  introduction  of  new 
courses,  the  modification  of  new  courses,  the  use  of  new  textbooks, 
the  devising  of  new  examinations,  and  the  like.  Teachers  must  do 
such  work  if  an  accredited  school  system  is  to  function  properly. 
(February,  1963,  P.  4) 

The  sections  of  the  draft  which  were  opposed  by  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  were  compulsory  arbitration,  removal  of  statutory 
tenure  rights,  and  allowing  accredited  school  boards  to  have  control 
over  hours  in  the  school  day,  and  the  length  of  the  school  year.  It 
was  felt  that 

Compulsory  arbitration  is  not  a  logical  part  of  the  collective 
bargaining  process.  On  the  other  hand,  teachers  are,  under  The 
School  Act,  bound  by  contractual  law  and  consequently  ought  not 
to  be  forced  to  render  service  under  terms  which  they  regard  as 
unacceptable.  On  the  other  hand,  compulsory  arbitration  is  a 
contradiction  of  the  autonomy  which  the  proposed  School  District 
Accreditation  Act  is  supposed  to  provide  for  school  boards.  The 
record  in  other  school  jurisdictions  where  arbitration  has  been 
imposed  without  the  consent  of  employee  and  employer  shows  clearly 
that  disputes  have  been  provoked  rather  than  reduced,  with 
attendant  deterioration  in  employee-employer  relationships. 

(The  ATA  Magazine*  February,  1963,  PP.  4-5) 

The  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  felt  that  the  present  pro¬ 
cedures  described  by  The  Alberta  Labor  Act  "provided  a  fair  and  orderly 
system  for  the  settlement  of  difficulties  between  school  boards  and 
teachers  in  the  matter  of  salaries  and  working  conditions."  (The  ATA 

Magazine.  February,  1963,  P.  5) 

The  Association  could  see 

...  no  reason  why  teachers  should,  as  a  condition  of  being 
employed  in  an  accredited  school  system,  lose  their  rights  to 
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appeal  if  their  contracts  are  terminated  or  if  they  are  suspended 
or  summarily  dismissed  by  a  school  board, 

.  .  .  [nor]  understand  the  sense  of  the  proposal  that  a  princi¬ 
pal,  assistant  principal,  vice-principal,  or  any  other  supervisory 
person  should,  because  they  are  in  an  accredited  district,  lose  the 
right  to  appeal  dismissal  from  their  position  by  the  board.  It  can 
hardly  be  argued  logically  that  an  accredited  school  district  cannot 
operate  properly  if  the  present  statutory  tenure  rights  of  teachers 
continue  to  obtain,  (The  ATA  Magazine.  February,  1963*  P«  5) 

The  Association  took  the  position  that  they  would  ",  .  .  continue 
to  seek  the  deletion  of  the  sections  of  the  proposed  Bill  providing  for 
compulsory  arbitration  and  the  removal  of  tenure  rights  of  teachers," 

(The  ATA  Magazine.  February,  1963»  P.  3) 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association  reacted  to  the  draft  of 
The  Accredited  School  Districts  Act  with  some  disbelief.  The  following 
editorial  appeared  in  The  Alberta  School  Trustee: 

There  was  little  thought  that  any  initial  legislation  which 
might  come  about  to  give  this  matter  [accreditation]  a  starting 
point  would  include  rather  far-reaching  changes  with  respect  to 
tax  collection,  staff  tenure,  establishment  of  salary  schedules 
and  the  like. 

The  Urban  Section  of  the  A.S.T.A,  undertook  to  give  the  matter 
specific  attention  ....  Some  concern  was  expressed  regarding 
financial  implications.  The  level  of  Provincial  assistance  would 
have  to  be  clearly  defined,  services  of  the  Municipal  Finance 
Corporation  retained  and  present  financial  arrangements  re 
Vocational  Schools  protected.  Co-operation  with  City  Councils 
would  be  necessary  so  that  there  would  be  no  duplication  in  the 
taxation  facilities.  It  was  felt  that  basically  the  Foundation 
Program  is  good  and  that  it  is  compatible  with  accreditation  and 
should  be  retained  at  least  in  a  large  measure,  under  accredita¬ 
tion.  (The  Alberta  School  Trustee.  February,  1963*  P.  2) 

The  main  concern  of  the  Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association 
was  the  financing  of  accredited  school  districts  since  such  districts 
were  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Foundation  Program.  If  an  accredited 
district  wished  to  continue  to  requisition  through  the  municipal 
authorities,  they  could  do  so,  but  if  they  found  this  unsatisfactory, 
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they  could  request  the  Provincial  Government  to  remove  them  from  Section 
285  of  The  School  Act,  so  that  they  could  levy  a  direct  education  tax. 
They  would  then  have  the  right  to  levy  taxes  only  on  real  property  and 
business.  The  proposed  Accredited  School  Districts  Act  allowed  for  no 
grants  under  the  School  Building  Assistance  Act.  and  would  be  completely 
dependent  upon  grants  payable  at  the  governments  discretion  under  The 
School  Grants  Act. 

Meetings  to  Discuss  the  Proposed  Accredited  School  Districts  Act 

The  Minister  of  Education  established  a  conference  to  discuss 
the  proposed  Accredited  School  Districts  Act.  This  conference  was  held 
on  Friday,  February  8,  1965.  Representatives  from  the  Calgary  School 
Boards,  Edmonton  School  Boards,  Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association, 
Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations,  and  Alberta 
Teachers*  Association,  and  members  of  the  General  Curriculum  Committee 
of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  were  in  attendance.  At  the 
conference,  spokesmen  from  all  represented  organizations  were  allowed 
ten  minutes  in  the  morning  for  a  formal  presentation  of  their  views. 

The  afternoon  was  spent  in  discussion. 

The  Alberta  Teachers*  Association  directed  its  efforts  to  the 
deletion  of  compulsory  arbitration,  loss  of  tenure,  and  control  of 
the  length  of  the  school  day  and  year,  from  the  proposed  legislation; 
the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association  was  mainly  concerned  with 
the  clarification  of  the  financial  implications  of  the  proposed  Act, 

The  Minister  agreed  to  a  further  meeting  and  arranged  it  for 
February  11,  1965.  A  six-page  submission  was  presented  by  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  and  thoroughly  discussed.  The  Minister  gave  the 
Alberta  Teachers'  Association  delegation  assurance  that  compulsory 
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arbitration  would  not  be  part  of  The  Accredited  School  Districts  Act. 
Further,  he  stated  that  their  views  would  be  given  full  consideration 
when  revisions  of  the  Bill  would  be  dealt  with.  The  delegation  was 
also  assured  that  there  would  be  other  opportunities  to  make  additional 
representations  to  the  government  in  support  of  the  teachers*  point  of 
view.  (McCall,  1963*  PP.  6-11) 

A  third  submission  dealing  exclusively  with  the  tenure  features 
of  the  proposed  Act  was  made  February  20,  1963*  The  Minister  of 
Education  stated  that  tenure  of  teachers  in  accredited  school  districts 
would  be  subject  to  collective  bargaining  between  the  school  board  of 
an  accredited  district  and  its  teacher-employees.  (McCall,  1963»  PP. 
6-11) 

The  Accredited  School  Districts  Act 

The  Accredited  School  Districts  Act  was  passed  at  the  1963 
session  of  the  Legislature  and  assented  to  on  March  29  (see  Appendix  E). 
The  Act  allowed  accreditation  of  school  districts,  but  not  of  individual 
schools  as  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  (Recommendation  2),  It 
was  felt  that  accreditation  should  be  done  at  the  district  level  rather 
than  the  local  school  level. 

As  promised,  compulsory  arbitration  had  been  deleted  from  the 
final  draft,  but  tenure  and  length  of  school  day  and  year  would  be 
subject  to  collective  bargaining  between  teachers  and  trustees  of  an 
accredited  school  district. 


DISCUSSION 

Only  three  districts  qualified  for  accredited  status— Edmonton 
Public,  Edmonton  Separate,  and  Calgary  Public— due  to  the  fact  that  a 
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qualifying  school  district  required  at  least  ten  thousand  students. 

In  the  Novemter,  19 63»  issue  of  the  Alberta  Education  Council, 
the  following  statement  appeared: 

The  Accreditation  Act  was  passed  at  the  1963  Session  of  the 
Legislature,  but  to  date  no  school  board  in  the  Province  has 
applied  for  this  status.  Two  boards  [Edmonton  Public  and  Calgary 
Public]  are  most  anxious  to  do  so,  but  cannot  proceed  until  the 
grant  structure  vshich  will  apply  is  known. 

These  regulations  have  not  yet  been  provided  by  the  Department. 
Since,  once  accredited,  the  school  district  will  no  longer  come 
under  the  Foundation  Plan,  it  is  imperative  that  the  financial 
picture  be  known  before  proceeding  with  the  application  for 
accreditation.  (1963*  P.  3) 

The  Department  of  Education  considered  the  recommendations 
pertaining  to  accreditation  to  be  implemented  (all  but  Recommendation  2); 
it  was  and  is  up  to  the  school  district  to  make  an  application  to  the 
Minister  of  Education  requesting  the  change  in  status.  But  the  Edmonton 
Public  and  the  Calgary  Public  School  Districts  were  most  apprehensive  in 
making  such  a  request  due  to  the  financial  uncertainty  faced  by  an 
accredited  district.  An  accredited  school  district  would  be  financed 
through  a  Provincial  grant  which  would  be  calculated  on  a  specified 
base  year  to  be  selected  by  the  Department  of  Education.  The  Alberta 
Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations  met  with  the  Premier  and  his 
Cabinet  in  December  of  1964  on  the  question  of  why  accredited  school 
districts  were  to  be  removed  from  the  Foundation  Program.  They  were 
told  that  accreditation  would  give  school  districts  greater  freedom  and 
responsibility  in  planning  and  financing  education  and,  as  a  result, 
would  suggest  that  ’’unapproved  costs  would  likely  be  greater  under 
accreditation."  This  implied  that  if  accredited  school  districts  were 
to  remain  under  the  Foundation  Program,  non-accredited  school  districts 
would  likely  have  to  share  the  extra  cost.  (The  Alberta  Federation  of 
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Home  and  School  Associations  Magazine.  December,  1964,  p.  5) 

Although  the  financial  uncertainty  existed,  the  Calgary  Public 
School  District  did  make  an  application  for  accredited  status.  When  the 
base  year  1963  was  used  to  calculate  the  likely  grant  and  compared  to 
the  amount  received  under  the  Foundation  Program,  it  was  found  that  it 
would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  Calgary  Public  School  District  to  be 
accredited. 

The  High  School  Inspection  Staff  of  the  Department  of  Education 
conducted  a  survey  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Calgary  Public 
School  System  should  be  accredited.  The  Fifty-Ninth  Annual  Report 
of  the  Department  of  Education  states: 

The  Calgary  survey  was  unique  in  that  it  covered  the  entire 
range  of  school  operation.  Administration,  both  central  and 
school,  physical  plant,  equipment,  guidance  and  instruction  were 
studied  at  all  grade  levels.  The  personnel  of  the  survey  team 
included  not  only  inspectors  of  high  schools,  but  city  and 
university  personnel  as  well.  (1964*  P.  26) 

The  decision  of  the  survey  team  was  that  the  Calgary  Public 
School  District  did  in  fact  meet  all  of  the  requirements  for  accred¬ 
itation.  In  1964,  the  formula  for  calculating  the  Foundation  Grant 
changed,  and  upon  re-calculation,  the  Calgary  district  found  it 
financially  advantageous  to  remain  under  the  Foundation  Program 
and  therefore  withdrew  its  application. 

Wilma  Hansen,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  stated:  "So  while  the 
Calgary  School  Board  would  like  to  implement  accreditation  .  .  .  ,  this 
opportunity  to  try  for  educational  improvement  may  be  denied  on  a  money 
reason."  (The  C.S.A.  Bulletin.  October,  1964*  P.  33) 
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SUMMARY 

This  chapter  stated  the  initial  official  reactions  of  various 
organizations  to  those  recommendations  pertaining  to  accreditation  and 
identified  the  actions  that  were  taken  by  the  organizations.  Recom¬ 
mendations  1,  3i  4 >  12,  20,  and  33  are  classified  as  implemented  in 
part  in  the  sense  that  enabling  legislation  exists;  yet,  no  accredited 
school  districts  exist.  Furthermore,  those  recommendations  are  classi¬ 
fied  as  proceeding  to  implementation  as  outlined  in  the  conceptual 
framework.  Full  implementation  is  possible,  but  is  not  achieved  until 
a  school  district  applies  for  and  is  granted  accredited  status. 

Partial  implementation  is  related  to  the  support  received  by 
the  various  educational  organizations  and  departmental  officials,  but 
full  implementation  seems  to  be  prevented  because  of  economic  reasons. 
With  unlimited  funds,  school  boards  might  not  hesitate  to  implement 
accreditation,  but  funds  are  limited,  and  therefore  the  extent  of 
implementation  is  incomplete. 

Recommendation  2  was  not  implemented  due  to  the  views  of  the 
Provincial  Committee  on  Accreditation  which  felt  that  at  first  school 
districts  as  a  whole  should  be  accredited— then,  if  successful,  a 
program  for  individual  schools  could  possibly  be  established.  There¬ 
fore,  Recommendation  2  is  classified  as  being  still  under  consideration. 
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Chapter  4 


EXAMINATIONS— ANALYSIS  AND  REFORM 

This  chapter  provides  an  analysis  and  discussion  of  the 
reactions  of  various  organizations  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission  pertaining  to  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Education 
with  respect  to  examinations  and,  secondly,  the  actions  taken  by  these 
organizations  towards  the  implementation  of  those  recommendations  that 
were  within  their  respective  spheres  of  influence. 

THE  REACTIONS 

Reactions  of  Various  Educational  Organizations 

The  I960  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association  endorsed  in  principle  the  intent  of  Recommendations  5> 

6,  13,  and  14.  With  respect  to  Recommendations  7  and  9,  the  Alberta 
Teachers'  Association  passed  a  resolution  requesting  that  a  study  be 
made  regarding  the  desirability  of  conducting  Grades  IX  and  XII  depart¬ 
mental  examinations;  no  official  position  was  taken  on  Recommendations 
8,  10,  and  11.  (Problems  in  Education  No.  4«  1961,  p,  37) 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association  at  its  meeting  on 
July  8,  I960,  approved  Recommendation  13  which  pertains  to  the  securing 
of  the  services  of  a  trained  person  in  testing  and  measurement.  No 
official  position  was  taken  on  Recommendations  5»  6,  7,  8,  9,  10,  11, 
or  14.  (Problems  in  Education  No..  4,  1961,  p.  63) 

The  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations  approved 
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in  principle  Recommendation  6  and  8,  but  took  no  official  position  on 
Recommendations  5,  7,  9,  10,  11,  or  14.  (Problems  in  Education  No.  A. 
1961,  p.  55) 

Reactions  of  the  Department  of  Education 

The  reactions  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  official  position  of  the  Department  of  Education  are 
summarized  in  Tables  8  and  9,  respectively. 

Table  8  indicates  that  all  of  the  recommendations  were  accepted 
by  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Education,  subject,  how¬ 
ever,  to  a  few  minor  qualifications.  The  implementation  of  Recommenda¬ 
tion  5»  Tor  example,  required  the  prior  implementation  of  Recommendation 
14,  while  the  implementation  of  Recommendations  8  and  13  would  require 
the  provision  of  additional  staff  and  funds. 

Recommendations  10  and  11  were  directed  to  the  High  School 
Curriculum  Committee  for  further  study  and  Recommendation  6  was 
referred  to  the  Examinations  Board. 

A  comparison  of  Tables  8  and  9  reveals  the  similarity  between 
the  reactions  of  the  Special  Committee  appointed  by  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  official  reactions  of  the  Department  as  stated  in 
Sessional  Paper  No.  68/61.  The  Department  of  Education  hired  a 
Co-ordinator  of  Tests  and  Measurements.  Recommendation  6  was  referred 
to  the  Examinations  Board  for  study.  Table  9  indicates  that  the 
implementation  of  Recommendations  8,  10,  11,  12,  and  13  depends  upon 
the  decision  with  respect  to  accreditation  of  schools. 
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Table  8 

Reactions  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Education  to  those  Recommendations  Pertaining 

to  Examinations 


Rec  ommendations 


Reactions 


5  This  Committee  concurs  with  Recommendation  but 

14  recognizes  that  this  implies  implementation  of 

Recommendation  14  or  some  similar  means  of 
implementation, 

6  This  Committee  concurs  in  this  Recommendation  but 

thinks  this  Recommendation  should  be  referred  to 
tne  Examinations  Board. 

7  This  Committee  concurs  in  Recommendation  7, 

8  This  Committee  subscribes  to  the  Provincial 

departmental  examinations  in  Grades  X  and  XI  in 
small  high  schools,  on  the  understanding  that  this 
decision  not  preclude  the  use  of  standardized  and 
other  tests  for  this  purpose.  It  was  noted  that 
this  will  require  additional  funds  and  staff. 

9  Carried,  but  two  dissenting  votes  relative  to  the 

last  phrase  of  the  Recommendation  were  recorded. 

10  This  Committee  recognized  the  need  for  some 

11  reinforcement  of  arithmetic  and  some  aspects  of 

language  skills,  as  taught  in  the  earlier  grades, 
somewhere  during  the  high  school  years  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  High  School  Curriculum  Committee 
be  instructed  to  consider  by  what  means  Recom¬ 
mendations  10  and  11  may  be  instituted. 

13  This  Committee  concurs  in  this  recommendation  with 

the  observation  that  this  will  require  additional 
staff  and  space. 
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Table  9 

Official  Reactions  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  those 
Recommendations  Pertaining  to  Examinations; 
Sessional  Paper  No.  68/61,  1961 


Recommendations 


Reactions 


5  The  Department  already  has  the  nucleus  of  such  a 

14  bureau.  Considerable  work  of  this  nature  is  now 

being  done  by  the  Co-ordinator  of  Tests  and 
Measurements,  an  officer  in  the  Division  of 
Instruction.  Ways  in  which  this  service  may 
be  usefully  expanded  are  under  consideration. 

6  This  recommendation  has  been  referred  to  the 

Examinations  Board  of  the  Department  of  Education 
for  study  in  connection  with  preparation  of 
examinations  in  Grades  IX  and  XII. 

7  The  Department  of  Education  concurs  with  this 

recommendation  and  fully  intends  continuing  its 
long-standing  policy  of  conducting  examinations 
in  all  schools  in  Grade  IX. 

8  Any  action  with  respect  to  this  recommendation 

must  await  a  firm  decision  on  Recommendations  1 
through  4.  It  is  probable  that  some  departmental 
examinations  in  selected  Grade  X  and  XI  subjects 
may  be  conducted  on  a  regional  or  a  zone  basis 

in  1962. 

9  The  Department  concurs  with  this  recommendation 

and  will  continue  to  provide  examinations  in  all 
matriculation  courses, 

10  The  implementation  of  these  recommendations  will 

11  depend  largely  upon  the  final  decision  with 

12  respect  to  accreditation  of  schools.  The  High 

13  School  Curriculum  Committee  of  the  Department 

will  give  special  study  to  these  recommendations. 
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THE  ACTIONS 

The  recommendations  were  grouped  according  to  their  substantive 
areas  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  actions  taken  by  the  various 
organizations  and  the  degree  of  implementation. 

Controlling  and  Stabilizing  Standards 

5.  THAT  WAYS  AND  MEANS  BE  DEVELOPED  TO  CONTROL  AND  STABILIZE 
STANDARDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  OVER  LONG-TERM  PERIODS  OF  TIME. 

14.  THAT  A  BUREAU  OF  TESTS  AND  STANDARDS  BE  CREATED  IN  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  TO  FACILITATE  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  STANDARD¬ 
IZED  TESTS,  TO  UP-GRADE  LOCAL  TESTING  PROGRAMS,  AND  TO  SAMPLE  AND 
MAINTAIN  CONTINUOUS  RECORDS  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  IN  CRUCIAL  SUBJECT  AREAS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WHOLE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  2,  the  establishing  of  adequate  and  stable 
standards  in  order  to  judge  satisfactory  achievement  was  a  major  concern 
of  the  public  and  the  scaling  of  final  marks  in  terms  of  the  normal 
curve  was  under  frequent  criticism.  The  "progressivists"  were  held 
responsible  for  the  introduction  of  the  '‘curve1*  marking  system  and 
the  assumption  existed  that  the  practice  had  caused  a  steady  decline 
in  passing  standards. 

It  v/as  true  that  if  achievement  by  candidates  varied  from  year 
to  year,  the  standard  required  for  a  class  would  also  vary,  but  the 
Commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  that  this  fact  alone  did  not  lend 
support  to  the  assumption  that  standards  had  declined.  The  Commis¬ 
sioners  suggested  that  it  might  have  had  the  effect  of  improving 
standards  due  to  the  competitive  nature  of  education,  (Commission 
Report.  1959i  P.  60) 

The  Commission  ordered  a  research  project  to  examine  the 
examination  practices  in  Alberta,  This  study  was  conducted  by  MacArthur 
and  Hunka  and  published  under  the  title  of  School  Examination  Practices 
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and  Standards  in  Alberta.  The  study  concentrated  on  examinations  given 
by  the  Department  of  Education  and  studied  original  records  of  students 
in  the  early  years  of  departmental  testing  and  compared  them  with 
students  of  the  1950*'s.  It  was  found  that 

.  .  .  sound  test-based  evidence  with  respect  to  school  achieve¬ 
ment  of  Alberta  pupils  of  today  in  comparison  with  that  of  Alberta 
pupils  of  a  score  or  more  years  ago  is  practically  non-existent. 

The  ATA  Grade  X  survey  (1943*1948),  and  a  Department  of  Education 
Grade  VI  survey  (1947*1953) ,  have  shown  a  considerable  degree  of 
consistency  in  the  average  achievement  of  Alberta  pupils  of  these 
grades  in  basic  subjects,  over  relatively  short  periods  of  five  or 
six  years.  (Commission  Report.  1959,  P.  345) 

The  Commissioners  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  organization 
which  should  take  the  initiative  in  developing  standardized  tests  of 
comparative  value  should  be  the  Department  of  Education.  Therefore, 
the  Commission  recommended  that  a  Bureau  of  Tests  and  Standards  be 
established  within  the  Department  of  Education.  In  I960  a  Test 
Development  Office  was  established.  This  office  was  within  the 
Examinations  Branch  but  under  the  direction  of  a  Co-ordinator  of  Tests 
and  Measurements.  The  above-mentioned  agency  was  moved  from  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  Examinations  Branch  in  the  1967-68  school  year  and  has 
become  Operational  Research  under  the  direction  of  J.  E.  Reid. 

The  Test  Development  Office  carried  out  a  number  of  projects 
similar  cc  those  suggested  in  Recommendation  5.  The  activities  of  the 
office  are  described  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  following  material  illustrates  some  of  the  work  done 
by  the  Research  Office: 

1950 — Assisted  several  school  systems  in  organizing  testing  programs 
and  establishing  percentile  norms  on  standardized  tests;  Cor¬ 
relating  June  examinations  of  Grade  IX  students  with  their 
achievement  on  School  and  College  Ability  Tests  (SCAT);  Alberta 
norms  were  developed  for  certain  United  States  examinations  such 
as  the  California  Achievement  Battery  for  Grades  IV  to  IX  in 
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reading,  arithmetic  and  language;  New  standardized  tests  were  ad¬ 
ministered  and  correlated  with  existing  ones.  (Fifty-Fifth  Annual 
Report.  I960,  pp,  100-101) 

1961—  Item  analysis  on  some  test  questions  such  as  Grade  IX  social 
studies,  mathematics,  science,  and  Grade  XII  social  studies; 
Correlation  between  essay  part  of  test  and  the  total  test  were 
undertaken;  Alberta  norms  were  constructed  for  STEP  Mathematics 
2A  and  2B,  SRA  Achievement  Series,  and  Iowa  Tests  of  Basic  Skills 
(Grades  III,  VI,  and  VII).  (Fif tv-Sixth  Annual  Report.  1961,  p.  89) 

1962—  A  long-term  "quality  control"  study  was  begun.  Three  phases  of  the 
project  were  in  progress:  (1)  a  comparison  of  the  achievement  in 
Grade  XI  English  in  1962  with  the  achievement  in  1952;  (2)  a  study 
of  the  level  of  achievement  in  Physics  30  by  use  of  the  College 
Entrance  Examinations  Board  examination  in  physics;  (3)  a  study 
similar  to  that  conducted  in  Physics  30  was  also  begun  in  French 
30.  (Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report.  1962,  p.  81) 

1963““ Quality  control  studies  were  continued;  New  scaling  procedures  in 
Grade  XII  were  introduced  due  to  the  fact  that  non-examination 
courses  were  introduced  in  English  30  and  Social  Studies  30. 
(Fifty-Eighth  Annual  Report.  1963»  P.  71) 

Even  though  a  bureau  was  not  established  by  that  name,  an  agency 
was  established  by  the  Department  of  Education  which  did  attempt  to 
implement  the  intent  of  Recommendations  5  and  14;  therefore,  both 
recommendations  are  classified  as  being  implemented  in  part.  The 
nature  of  these  recommendations  is  such  that  implementation  is  of  a 
continuous  nature;  stabilizing,  standardizing,  developing,  and  upgrading 
of  the  testing  program  is  a  continuous  process.  The  point  at  which  full 
implementation  is  reached  is  a  matter  of  personal  interpretation. 

6.  THAT  INTENSIVE  STUDY  BE  AFFORDED  THE  LENGTH  OF  EXAMINATIONS, 
AND  THE  APPROPRIATE  USE  AND  BALANCE  OF  VARIOUS  TYPES  OF  QUESTIONS 
WHICH  COMPRISE  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Examinations  in  both  Grades  IX  and  XII  are  now  two  hours  in 
length.  Also,  all  examinations  are  completely  objective-type  and 
machine— sc ored  except  for  Latin  30  and  English  30.  The  Latin  30 
examination  is  composed  of  objective  short-answer  questions  while  the 
English  30  examination  is  the  only  Grade  XII  examination  to  contain  an 
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essay.  All  examinations  in  Grade  IX,  except  for  Language  and  Social 
Studies,  are  machine-scored.  These  two  exceptions  still  contain 
written  sections  in  addition  to  the  machine-scored  portion, 

13.  THAT  EACH  MAJOR  SCHOOL  SYSTEM— INCLUDING  CITIES,  DIVISIONS 
AND  COUNTIES— SECURE  THE  SERVICES  OF,  OR  HAVE  READY  ACCESS  TO,  A 
TRAINED  AND  COMPETENT  PERSON  IN  TESTING  AND  MEASUREMENT. 

If  the  Department  of  Education  were  to  legislate  in  this  area, 
it  would  likely  be  expected  to  make  financial  resources  available  for 
such  personnel.  Therefore,  instead  of  legislating  and  giving  grants, 
the  Department  assists  local  school  boards  in  the  area  of  testing  and 
measurement.  Only  the  large  urban  boards  can  afford  testing  and 
measurement  personnel.  Recommendation  13>  therefore,  is  partially 
implemented  in  the  proceeding  sense  as  described  in  the  conceptual 
framework. 

External  Examinations 

The  Commission  felt  that  periodic  departmental  examinations 
were  a  necessity  in  both  accredited  and  non-accredited  schools  and 
school  districts.  Examinations  were  considered  useful  to  both  the 
classroom  teacher  and  to  the  Department  of  Education.  (Commission 
Report ,  1959»  PP.  66-67) 

7.  THAT  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS  CONTINUE  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS 
IN  GRADE  IX. 

Three  major  reasons  were  given  for  the  recommendation  to 
maintain  Grade  IX  departmental  examinations; 

1.  They  provide  a  measure  to  ascertain  the  passing  or 
failing  of  Grade  IX; 

.  They  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  a  Junior  High  School 
Diploma  which  could  be  considered  either  as  a  high 
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school  entrance  or  a  school-leaving  certificate; 

3.  They  provide  some  guidance  in  the  subsequent  education 
of  a  child. 

During  the  1968-69  school  term,  twenty-three  ” experimental" 
junior  high  schools  in  the  Edmonton  Public  School  System  did  not  write 
departmental  examinations.  Also,  students  in  four  ’’experimental" 
semester  junior  high  schools  in  the  Calgary  Separate  School  System 
did  not  write  the  complete  set  of  final  examinations.  The  students  in 
both  groups  wrote  the  Scholastic  Ability  and  Reading  Tests. 

Recommendation  7  was  in  effect  when  it  was  written;  the  recom¬ 
mendation  re-affirmed  an  existing  practice.  For  the  purpose  of  this 
study,  Recommendation  7  is  classified  as  being  partially  implemented. 

8.  THAT  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS  BE  REINSTATED  FOR  ALL 
MATRICULATION-PROGRAM  COURSES  IN  GRADES  X  AND  XI  IN  NON-ACCREDITED 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOOL  SYSTEMS ;  AND  THAT  THE  EXAMINATIONS  BE  MADE 
AVAILABLE  FOR  USE  AT  LOCAL  DISCRETION  IN  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS  OR 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS. 

As  mentioned  in  Chapter  2,  this  recommendation  originated  with 
the  concern  for  rural  areas  where  it  was  thought  that  the  problem  of 
maintaining  standards  was  more  acute.  The  Commissioners  were  of  the 
opinion  that  such  examinations  would  be  of  assistance  to  teachers 
with  minimal  qualifications  under  conditions  that  were  far  from  ideal. 

In  1967  departmental  examinations  were  prepared  in  Mathematics 
10  and  Social  Studies  20  and  made  available  to  school  districts  upon 
request.  Due  to  the  lack  of  response,  extension  to  other  subjects  will 
not  likely  be  forthcoming.  (Church,  interview,  1970)  Recommendation  8 
therefore,  is  partially  implemented  but  full  implementation  will  not 
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9.  THAT  THE  DEPARTMENTAL  EXAMINATIONS  BE  MAINTAINED  AT  THE 
GRADE  XII  LEVEL  IN  ALL  SCHOOLS,  AND  EXTENDED  TO  ALL  MATRICULATION 
COURSES. 

There  were  and  still  are  three  main  uses  for  departmental 
examination  results  in  Grade  XI Is 

1.  Passing  or  failing  a  particular  course; 

2.  Receiving  a  High  School  Diploma; 

3.  Entrance  to  post-secondary  educational  institutions. 

The  practices  implied  in  Recommendation  9  were  in  existence 

v/ hen  it  was  recommended.  Several  courses,  such  as  Mathematics  31*  were 
considered  matriculation  courses  but  no  departmental  examination  was 
administered;  the  latter  part  of  Recommendation  9  refers  to  such 
courses.  There  is  now  a  departmental  examination  in  Mathematics  31* 

To  conclude,  Recommendation  9  is  classified  as  being  implemented  in 
full. 

Computational  and  Communicational  Tests 

10.  THAT  ALL  STUDENTS  LEAVING  HIGH  SCHOOL  AT  ANY  STAGE  BE 
REQUIRED  TO  WRITE  TESTS  OF  COMPUTATIONAL  AND  COMMUNICATIONAL 
SKILLS,  AND  THAT  A  SATISFACTORY  LEVEL  OF  ACHIEVEMENT  BE  REQUIRED 
AND  BE  SUFFICIENT  AS  A  PARTIAL  BASIS  UPON  WHICH  TO  GRANT  A  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DIPLOMA. 

11.  THAT  SUCH  STANDARDIZED  TESTS  BE  WHOLLY  AND  DIRECTLY 
ADMINISTERED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  FOR  NON-ACCREDITED 
SCHOOLS  AND  THAT  THEY  BE  DISTRIBUTED  FOR  LOCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
BY  ACCREDITED  SCHOOLS. 

As  mentioned  earlier  in  this  chapter,  the  Special  Departmental 
Committee  recommended  that  the  High  School  Curriculum  Committee  be 
instructed  to  consider  by  what  means  the  practices  intended  by  Recom¬ 
mendations  10  and  11  might  be  implemented.  Such  special  studies  did 
occur,  and  the  decision  was  that  improvement  in  courses  would  provide 
one  means  of  implementing  them.  Course  changes  have  occurred,  but 
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whether  such  changes  implement  the  intent  of  Recommendations  10  and  11 


is  a  matter  of  personal  interpretation.  Therefore,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  study.  Recommendations  10  and  11  are  considered  to  be  still  under 
consideration. 


DISCUSSION 

The  objective,  machine-scored  examination  has  become  the 
dominant  form  of  examination;  machine-scoring  of  objective  questions 
has  contributed  to  the  reduced  length  of  present  examinations.  Two 
factors  influenced  the  trend  away  from  essay-type  examinations. 

Firstly,  the  number  of  students  who  were  involved  in  the  writing  of 
departmental  examinations  became  excessive,  and  marking  in  the  tradi¬ 
tional  way,  whereby  teachers  of  particular  subjects  met  and  marked  all 
of  the  examinations  by  hand,  took  too  long.  The  second  factor  was  the 
influence  of  Benjamin  S,  Bloom* s  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives. 
Bloom  suggests  that  higher  cognitive  processes  can  be  tested  by  well- 
constructed  multiple-choice  objective  questions.  These  factors  were 
influential  in  the  full  implementation  of  Recommendation  6, 

The  partial  implementation  of  Recommendations  5*  13*  and  14 
and  the  full  implementation  of  Recommendation  6  might  also  have  been 
influenced  by  the  following: 

1.  They  were  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  implementation  was  desirable  for  the 
improvement  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  administrative 
terms.  For  example,  it  was  less  expensive  to  rent  machines 
than  to  hire  teachers  for  scoring  tests;  furthermore,  the 
results  would  be  more  consistent  and  reliable. 
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2.  The  recommendations  were  supported  by  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association,  and 
the  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations,  and 
were  unopposed  by  any  influential  educational  body  or  by 
the  public  at  large, 

3*  It  was  clear  to  whom  the  recommendations  were  directed; 
departmental  examinations  were  and  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  of  Education, 

Full  implementation  of  Recommendation  13  has  been  hindered 
by  the  fact  that  the  number  of  graduates  in  tests  and  measurements  is 
limited  and  job  opportunities  for  such  personnel  have  increased  not 
only  in  education  but  in  business  and  industry. 

The  emphasis  on  the  use  of  Grade  IX  departmental  examinations 
has  changed  from  the  providing  of  a  school-leaving  certificate  to 
purposes  of  guidance  for  the  future  education  of  the  child.  This  shift 
in  emphasis  may  be  partially  due  to  the  fact  that  Grade  IX  is  no  longer 
a  terminal  point  in  the  education  of  a  student;  the  majority  of  students 
proceed  to  high  school.  The  trend  away  from  departmental  examinations 
could  also  be  influenced  by  the  philosophy  of  personnel  within  the 
Department  of  Education  who  "now  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  all  children 
should  have  twelve  years  of  education,"  (Church,  The  Alberta  School 
Trustee.  April,  1969,  p,  7)  Previously,  fifteen-year-olds  could  enter 
the  labor  force,  but  since  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  are  quickly 
vanishing,  the  labor  force  no  longer  has  a  place  for  them.  The  obvious 
alternative  is  for  them  to  remain  in  school.  Also,  during  the  past  ten 
years,  a  greater  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  remaining  in  school. 
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Another  educational  change  that  has  occurred  in  recent  years  is 
the  extension  of  both  the  number  of  courses  and  the  number  of  programs 
offered  in  high  school.  These  include  business,  vocational,  technical, 
and  general  programs,  in  addition  to  the  matriculation  route.  In  the 
Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Education,  108  possible 
courses  were  listed  as  available  in  high  schools  (I960,  p,  232),  In 
the  Sixty-Third  Annual  Report,  the  scope  of  high  school  courses  had 
increased  to  14 8  (1968,  p,  203).  Such  changes  in  curriculum  accom¬ 
modate  a  wider  range  of  interests  and  abilities. 

In  a  Curriculum  News  Letter,  the  Department  of  Education 
stated  that: 

The  wide  range  of  student  competence  coupled  with  curriculum 
changes  prompted  a  number  of  schools  to  request  permission  to  place 
students  who  had  not  passed  Grade  IX  in  high  school,  on  the  theory 
that  some  students  would  benefit  more  from  taking  a  limited  high 
school  program  than  by  repeating  the  Ninth  Grade.  (No.  22,  1966, 

pp.  1-2) 

Therefore,  changes  in  the  social  structure  and  a  broadening  of 
the  educational  scope  appear  to  have  resulted  in  the  departure  from 
Grade  IX  departmental  examinations  and  have  influenced  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  Recommendation  7  as  partially  implemented. 

Recommendation  8  is  partially  implemented  because  an  attempt 
was  made  by  the  Department  to  implement  its  intent,  but  full  imple¬ 
mentation  did  not  occur  because: 

1.  There  was  a  lack  of  response  from  school  districts  for 
those  examinations  already  in  existence. 

2.  The  expense  involved  in  developing  and  administering  such 
examinations  was  assumed  to  be  too  great. 

3.  The  Department  of  Education  did  not  feel  that  there  was 
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a  need  to  test  in  Grades  X  and  XI  at  the  Provincial  level. 

4.  The  level  of  teachers'  qualifications  has  improved  and 
teachers  are  regarded  as  being  competent  to  evaluate  their 
students  at  the  Grades  X  and  XI  levels. 

5.  The  Department  of  Education  has  assisted  local  areas  in  the 
development  of  tests, 

6.  Other  forms  of  standardized  testing  have  been  made  available 
at  all  levels  of  instruction. 

Recommendation  9  is  considered  to  be  implemented  in  full.  There 
has  been  an  extension  in  the  number  of  matriculation  courses.  This 
extension  is  associated  with  the  broadening  of  the  matriculation  route 
in  high  school  and  the  university  being  willing  to  accept  these  new 
courses. 

Recommendations  10  and  11  are  considered,  for  this  study,  to  be 
still  under  consideration.  Partial  explanation  for  so  classifying  these 
recommendations  could  be: 

1.  Resources  assumed  to  be  unavailable  to  construct  such  tests. 

2.  Such  tests  are  difficult  to  administer  as  part  of  the  high 
school  structure, 

3.  A  different  means  exists  through  which  the  intent  of  the 
recommendations  could  be  considered  implemented.  For 
example,  changes  in  the  mathematics  and  English  courses 
have  taken  place  at  all  grade  levels. 

4.  More  concentration  can  be  given  in  computational  and 
communicational  skills  in  non-matriculation  programs, 
due  to  the  fact  that  students  attend  school  longer. 
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SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter  the  official  reactions  of  the  various  organiza¬ 
tions  to  those  recommendations  pertaining  to  examinations  are  outlined 
and  the  actions  taken  on  these  recommendations  are  identified  in  terms 
of  their  present  degree  of  implementation.  Table  10  is  a  summary  of 
the  degree  of  implementation  of  the  recommendations  pertaining  to 
examinations.  Two  recommendations  were  classified  as  being  implemented 
in  full,  namely.  Recommendations  6  and  9.  Five  recommendations  were 
classified  as  implemented  in  part,  these  being  Recommendations  5»  7» 

8,  13 i  and  14.  Two  recommendations  were  classified  as  being  still 
under  consideration,  namely,  Recommendations  10  and  11.  None  were 
classified  as  rejected. 


Table  10 

The  Degree  of  Implementation  of  those  Recommendations 
Pertaining  to  Examinations 


Implemented 

Implemented 

Still  Under 

Rejected 

in  Full 

in  Part 

Consideration 

6a 

3 

10 

9 

7 

11 

8 

13 

14 

Totals  2 

5 

2 

0 

Recommendations  identified  by  number 
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Chapter  5 


THE  CURRICULUM  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE  AUTHORITY 

This  chapter  provides  information  on  the  reactions  of  various 
educational  bodies  and  the  actions  initiated  by  these  bodies  toward 
implementing  those  recommendations  pertaining  to  curriculum  and 
administrative  authority. 


THE  REACTIONS 


Reactions  of  Various  Educational  Organizations 

The  I960  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Alberta  Teachers* 
Association  endorsed  in  principle  the  intent  of  Recommendations  15,  16, 
17,  18,  19,  and  24.  No  official  position  was  taken  by  the  Association 
on  Recommendations  21,  22,  23,  25,  or  26. 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association  at  its  meeting  on 
July  8,  I960,  approved  Recommendation  36;  however,  no  official  position 
was  taken  on  Recommendations  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  24,  or  25. 

The  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations  took  no 
official  position  on  Recommendations  15,  16,  18,  24,  25,  or  26.  The 
Federation  did  approve  in  principle  Recommendations  17,  21,  and  22. 

With  respect  to  Recommendation  19,  the  Federation  stated  that  it: 

.  .  .  believes  in  equality  of  opportunity  for  every  child  to 
develop  to  his  fullest  capacity,  whether  in  the  academic,  technical, 
vocational,  or  fine  arts  field,  whether  gifted  or  slow  learners, 
whether  physically  able  or  handicapped,  and  whether  living  in  a 
rural  or  urban  area.  (Problems  in  Education  No.  4.  1961,  p.  57) 
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In  connection  with  Recommendation  23,  the  Federation  suggested 
that  uthe  course  of  studies,  .  .  .  must  be  carried  out  in  accordance 
with  the  aims  of  education  as  set  by  society."  (Problems  in  Education 
No.  4 ,  1961,  p.  58) 

The  Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta  was  of  the 
opinion  that  "the  instruction  in  education  methods  in  the  teacher  educa¬ 
tion  program  of  the  Faculty  of  Education  is  already  in  accord  with  the 
principle  contained  in  this  recommendation  [Recommendation  16]." 
(Problems  in  Education  No.  A.  1961,  p,  49) 

Reactions  of  the  Department  of  Education 

The  reactions  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  official  position  of  the  Department  are  summarized 
in  Tables  11  and  12  respectively.  A  comparison  between  Tables  11  and 
12  reveals  a  similarity  between  the  reactions  of  the  Special  Committee 
and  the  official  reactions  of  the  Department  of  Education. 

Table  11  indicates  that  the  Special  Committee  found  all  of  the 
recommendations  acceptable.  With  respect  to  Recommendation  15,  it  was 
noted  that  in  some  cases  complete  separation  of  content  and  method 
cannot  be  achieved.  The  term  "teacher  education"  as  used  in 
Recommendation  16  was  broadly  interpreted  to  include  many  forms  of 
in-service  training.  They  suggested  that  a  more  extensive  and 
comprehensive  study  be  made  of  Recommendation  23. 

The  official  position  of  the  Department  was  such  that  it 
concurred  with  the  Special  Committee  in  accepting  all  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  pertaining  to  curriculum  and  administrative  authority. 
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Table  11 

Reactions  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Education  to  those  Recommendations  Pertaining  to 
Curriculum  and  Administrative  Authority 


Recommendations 


Reactions 


15  This  Committee  is  in  full  agreement  with  Recommendation  15  but  it 
feels  that  method  and  content  cannot  be  completely  separated  and 
that  the  recommendation  could  only  be  implemented  in  the  case  of 
fully  experienced  teachers. 

16  This  Committee  finds  Recommendation  16  acceptable  only  if  the  term 
’’teacher  education”  is  liberally  interpreted  to  include  many  forms 
of  in-service  training  and  only  against  a  background  of  the 
Commissions  recommendations  with  respect  to  teacher  training,  and 
provided  that  the  recommendation  is  amended  by  the  words  ’’and 
supervisory  personnel”  after  the  word  ’’teachers.” 

17  This  Committee  suggests  that  the  basic  content  and  basic  objectives 

18  for  each  of  the  subjects  in  each  of  Grades  VII,  VIII,  and  IX  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  one  booklet,  v/hich  should  also  include  statements 
about  primary  references,  secondary  references,  and  basic  equip¬ 
ment  needed. 

19  This  Committee  concurs  in  Recommendation  19,  recognizing  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done  and  that  this  will  be  the  res¬ 
ponsibility  of  many  groups.  This  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Department  gather  information  concerning  programs  of  differential 
instruction  which  are  being  developed  in  Alberta  and  make  such  in¬ 
formation  available,  and  that  procedures  to  achieve  these  ends  be 
left  to  the  Department. 

21  This  Committee  agrees  that  in  respect  of  subjects  to  which  these 

22  recommendations  do  not  apply,  the  appropriate  curriculum  committees 
be  directed  to  examine  the  present  textbook  situation  to  determine 
the  appropriateness  of  moving  in  the  direction  indicated. 

25  This  Committee  recommends  that,  while  recognizing  that  a  curriculum 
committee  may  play  a  considerable  role  in  achieving  good  public 
relations,  it  believes  that  the  problem  necessitates  much  more 
extensive  study  and  a  more  comprehensive  program. 

24  This  Committee  accepts  Recommendation  24  with  the  variation  that 
non-public  education  personnel  be  used  at  a  policy-making  and 
consultative  level  as  is  now  being  done  by  the  Business  Education 
Committee. 

25  This  Committee  accepts  Recommendation  25,  and,  having  consideration 
for  the  fact  that  teachers  on  committees  receive  their  regular 
teaching  salaries,  and  that  honoraria  have  been  increased  recently, 
the  honoraria  are  considered  realistic. 

26  This  Committee  agrees  with  this  recommendation. 
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Table  12 

Official  Reactions  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  those 
Recommendations  Pertaining  to  Curriculum  and 
Administrative  Authority;  Sessional 
Paper  No.  68/61,  1961 


Recommendations 


Reactions 


19  For  well  prepared  teachers  and  subject  to  the  guidance  of  super- 

16  visors— Provincial  or  local— the  Department  agrees  that  there 

17  should  be  a  distinction  between  matters  of  course  content  and 

18  organization  on  the  one  hand,  and  method  on  the  other  hand.  The 
relationship  between  content  and  organization,  and  method  in 
some  areas,  however,  is  such  that  the  organized  statement  of 
content  implies  a  major  teaching  approach,  thus  making  difficult 
their  complete  differentiation.  The  Department’s  major  curricu¬ 
lum  committees  have  already  accepted  in  the  main  the  principles 
embodied  in  these  recommendations.  New  and  revised  publica¬ 
tions,  as  they  appear,  will  reflect  this  acceptance. 

19  The  Department  concurs  with  this  recommendation  but  recognizes 
that  the  implementation  will  be  the  responsibility  of  many 
groups. 

21  The  policies  mentioned  in  these  recommendations  have  been  gener- 

22  ally  observed  by  the  Department  for  some  years.  All  curriculum 
committees  v/ill  be  asked  to  continue  to  follow  these  policies  as 
closely  as  possible  in  the  future.  It  might  be  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  restrictions  suggested  with  respect  to  textbooks 
are  not  entirely  consistent  with  the  concept  of  local  freedom 

to  be  found  in  the  recommendations  respecting  accreditation. 

23  The  General  Curriculum  Committee  has  endeavored  to  maintain  com¬ 
munication  between  the  public  and  the  Department  in  curriculum 
matters  by  the  regular  publication  of  curriculum  newsletters. 
Further  measures  to  improve  this  communication  will  be  explored. 

24  The  Department  believes  that  use  of  non-public  education  person¬ 
nel  should  be  limited  to  a  policy-making  and  consultative  level 
as  is  now  being  done  with  the  General  Curriculum  Committee  and 
the  Business  Education  Committee. 

25  The  Department  believes  that  realistic  honoraria  are  presently 
being  paid. 

26  Present  provisions  in  this  regard  are  generally  considered  fair 
and  adequate,  and  the  Department  receives  fine  co-operation  from 
teachers  and  school  boards. 
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THE  ACTIONS 

The  following  recommendations  were  grouped  according  to  their 
substantive  areas  in  :>rder  that  the  extent  of  their  implementation 
could  be  determined. 

Departmental  Publications 

15.  THAT  THE  CURRICULUM  AUTHORITY  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  BE  LIMITED  TO  MATTERS  OF  COURSE  OBJECTIVES  AND  CONTENT 
AT  THE  VARIOUS  GRADE  LEVELS. 

16.  THAT  INSTRUCTION  IN  EDUCATION  METHODS  BE  RESERVED  FOR 
TEACHER  EDUCATION;  AND  THE  CHOICE  OF  METHODS  (INCLUDING  ORGANIZA¬ 
TION  FOR  TEACHING)  BE  A  PREROGATIVE  OF  TEACHERS. 

17.  THAT  CURRICULUM  GUIDES  BE  REVISED  TO  PROVIDE  A  CLEAR 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  CONTENT  BASIC  TO  EACH  COURSE,  AND  TO  SPECIFY 
A  SOURCE  OF  THIS  CONTENT  TOGETHER  WITH  MINIMUM  MATERIALS, 

EQUIPMENT  AND  FACILITIES  (INCLUDING  LIBRARY). 

18.  THAT  AUTHORITATIVE  PUBLICATIONS  SUCH  AS  CURRICULUM 
GUIDES  BE  SEPARATE  FROM  THOSE  OF  A  SERVICE  NATURE— THROUGH  WHICH 
THE  DEPARTMENT  MAY  FORMALLY  SUPPORT  NON-AUTHORITATI VE  VIEWS  IN 
MANY  ASPECTS  OF  EDUCATION. 

Prior  to  the  Commission  Report,  the  Department  of  Education 
published  only  a  Curriculum  Guide,  containing  both  prescriptive  and 
suggestive  material.  The  Department  of  Education  now  publishes  two 
major  publications:  a  Program  of  Studies  which  contains  course  object¬ 
ives  and  content  and  which  is  prescriptive  and  is  published  at  three 
levels  (elementary,  junior  high,  and  high  school);  and  Curriculum  Guides 
which  contain  references  and  suggestive  methodology.  Curriculum  Guides 
are  service  bulletins  and  are  prescriptive  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
repeat  what  is  in  the  Program  of  Studies. 

The  change  to  two  publications  took  effect  during  the  1961-62 
school  year;  the  reasons  were  stated  in  the  Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report: 
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In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission, 
a  Program  of  Studies,  or  syllabus,  was  prepared;  it  was  used  in  a 
limited  interim  edition  to  permit  further  study  of  its  content  and 
format.  (1962,  p.  57) 

Therefore,  to  conclude,  the  intent  of  Recommendations  15,  16, 
17,  and  18  appear  to  have  been  implemented  in  full. 


Diversified  Programs 

19.  THAT  THE  GENERAL  NATURE  OF  THE  CURRICULUM  BE  SO  CONCEIVED 
AS  TO  PROVIDE  APPROPRIATE  DIFFERENTIATION  AT  ALL  SCHOOL  LEVELS. 

Following  the  Cameron  Commission,  a  Departmental  Committee  was 
established  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  differentiated  instruction  that 
existed  in  Alberta.  Their  report  stated: 

In  the  city  districts,  because  of  the  concentration  of  large 
numbers  of  students  within  a  limited  geographic  area,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  organize  special  programs  through  which  the  accommodation 
of  individual  differences  might  be  carried  out. 

At  the  elementary  school  level,  the  development  creating  the 
most  interest  was  the  streaming  system,  and  its  variations,  being 
tried  in  several  districts.  The  arrangement,  which  may  be  called 
unit-program  system  or  continuous  progress  plan,  attempts  to  make 
possible  both  acceleration  and  retardation,  as  well  as  enrichment 
and  remedial  programs,  without  pupils  having  to  repeat  a  full  grade 
or  skip  a  full  grade  .... 

The  operation  of  one  terminal  class  for  over-age  Grade  IX 
students  who  may  otherwise  have  dropped  out  of  school  continues 
to  provide  a  satisfying  school  experience  to  a  number  of  students. 
Several  city  districts  laid  plans  for  inaugurating  terminal 
programs. 

At  the  Senior  High  School  level,  the  organizing  of  the  composite 
school  provided  the  potential  by  means  of  which  it  was  possible  to 
organize  a  multitude  of  specific  programs  to  diverse  abilities  and 
needs  of  the  student  body.  The  wide  range  of  elective  subjects, 
including  the  remedial  and  enrichment  classes  mentioned  previously, 
coupled  with  the  use  of  the  individual  pupil  time  table,  enabled 
serious  students  to  obtain  a  particularly  strong  education. 
(Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Report.  I960,  p.  66) 


In  Grades  I  to  IX,  the  Department  of  Education  does  not  provide 
any  clearly  differentiated  programs.  There  is  essentially  one  program 
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and  any  differentiation  is  left  up  to  the  particular  district,  school, 
or  teacher.  However,  at  the  Senior  High  School  level,  there  are  two 
ways  that  differentiation  occurs.  Firstly,  the  requirements  for  a  High 
School  Diploma  are  broad  and  therefore  a  student  can  achieve  a  diploma 
by  studying  subjects  that  are  in  accord  with  his  interests  and  abilities. 
These  subjects  may  be  of  varying  difficulty.  There  are  only  two  compul¬ 
sory  courses,  which  are  Physical  Education  10,  and  Social  Studies  10. 

In  English,  Science,  and  Mathematics,  a  number  of  possible  course 
sequences  exist  that  equally  well  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
High  School  Diploma.  These  varying  course  sequences  are  the  second 
way  that  differentiation  takes  place  in  high  school.  (Hrabi, 
interview,  1970) 

Therefore,  to  conclude,  Recommendation  19  is  implemented  in 
part  in  the  sense  of  being  subject  to  continuous  implementation. 


Textbooks 


21.  THAT  ONE  BASIC  TEXT  (TO  BE  DEVELOPED,  IF  NECESSARY) 
CONTAINING  ALL  PRESCRIBED  CONTENT  BE  AUTHORIZED  FOR  EACH  COURSE. 

22.  THAT  THE  BASIC  TEXT  BE  EITHER  AUTHORIZED  (i.e.,  REQUIRED) 

OR  APPROVED  (i.e.,  SELECTED  FROM  ONE  OR  MORE  ALTERNATES,  ANY  OF 
WHICH  MEETS  EQUALLY  WELL  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  COURSE). 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  Department *s  reaction  to  the  above 
recommendations  was  that  the  "policies  mentioned  .  .  .  have  been 
generally  observed  by  the  Department  for  some  years."  (Problems  in 
Education  No.  4.  1961,  p.  3)  But  by  1969,  the  position  of  the 
Department  of  Education  was  that  the 

Curriculum  Branch  has  not  carried  forward  these  recommendations. 
In  fact,  the  Curriculum  Branch  has  adopted  a  general  policy  of 
multiple  recommendations  of  texts.  Furthermore,  the  General 
Regulations  of  the  Alberta  Department  of  Education  now  make  it 
legitimate  for  school  boards  to  use  text  books  that  are  not  recom- 
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mended  by  the  Department  of  Education,  The  Curriculum  Branch  has 
taken  the  point  of  view  that  the  recommending  of  textbooks  is  of  a 
service  nature  and  that  teachers  should  have  the  opportunity  to 
select  those  basic  materials  which  they  wish  to  use  in  teaching 
their  classes.  (Mimeographed  Memorandum,  1969,  p.  2) 

For  some  courses,  a  single  textbook  is  authorized  but,  as  set 
out  above,  the  teacher  can  make  arrangements  to  use  other  materials  if 
he  so  desires.  Therefore,  Recommendations  21  and  22  are  implemented 
in  part;  their  full  implementation  will  probably  not  be  forthcoming. 

Curriculum  Committees 

23.  THAT  CURRICULUM  COMMITTEES  AS  A  MEANS  OF  PROMOTING  EFFECTIVE 
COMMUNICATION  BETWEEN  THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  BE 
FURTHER  EXPLORED  AND  DEVELOPED. 

The  Cameron  Commission  referred  to  two  types  of  curriculum 
committees: 

1.  Those  which  act  as  a  communication  link  between  the  public 
and  the  Department  of  Education,  and 

2.  Those  which  develop  detailed  curriculum  from  broad  policies. 

Recommendation  23  refers  to  the  former,  that  of  public  relations. 

As  stated  earlier,  public  relations  activities  in  1961  consisted  of 
curriculum  newsletters  and  providing  information  to  interested  parties 
on  request.  During  the  1968-69  school  year  the  Curriculum  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  Education  was  revised;  Figure  2  illustrates  the 
structure  for  curriculum  development  at  the  Provincial  level. 

Public  relations  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Advisory  Board 
on  Curriculum  and  Instruction.  This  Board  consists  of  fifteen  people 
selected  from  various  organizations  in  the  Province,  and  it  is  chaired 
by  the  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  terms  of  reference  for 
the  Advisory  Board  on  Curriculum  and  Instruction  direct  it  to: 
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(a)  consider  the  aims  of  education. 

(b)  consider  broad  curriculum  issues  such  as  the  balance  between 
subject  areas,  the  requirements  for  a  high  school  diploma,  etc. 

(c)  receive  reports  from  boards  related  to  the  Division  of 
Instruction. 

(d)  consult  with  representatives  from  other  Departmental  boards. 

(e)  hear  briefs  from  interested  organizations,  such  as  the  Alberta 
School  Trustees*  Association,  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Home 
and  School  Associations,  and  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association. 

(f)  make  recommendations  to  the  Division  of  Instruction  boards 
through  the  Minister. 

(g)  make  recommendations  regarding  the  nature  of  major  Division  of 
Instruction  newsletters,  which  would  be  similar  in  nature  to 
the  newsletters  which  were  published  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  General  Curriculum  Committee.  (Hrabi,  1969,  PP.  8-9) 
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Figure  2 


Structure  for  Curriculum  Development  at  the 
Provincial  Level  in  Alberta; 

Hrabi,  1969,  P.  8 


Recommendation  23  is  partially  implemented  and  is  continuous 
in  nature.  The  point  at  which  sufficient  public  relations  activities 
will  satisfy  the  intent  of  the  recommendation  is  a  matter  subject  to 
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varying  interpretations. 

24.  THAT  SKILLED  WORKING  COMMITTEES  BE  REPRESENTATIVELY 
CONSTITUTED  OF  TEACHERS,  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  OFFICIALS,  AND  NON¬ 
PUBLIC  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  WHO  ARE  SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  SUBJECT 
MATTER. 

25.  THAT  REALISTIC  HONORARIA  BE  PAID  TO  MEMBERS  OF  WORKING 
COMMITTEES. 

26.  THAT  PROVISION  BE  MADE  FOR  RELIEF  FROM  REGULAR  DUTIES, 
LEAVES  OF  ABSENCE  AND  ADEQUATE  CLERICAL  ASSISTANCE  FOR  THOSE 
REQUESTED  TO  ASSIST  THE  DEPARTMENT  IN  CURRICULUM  WORK. 

The  committee  system  has  been  and  continues  to  be  operative  in 
the  Province  of  Alberta,  and  teachers  make  up  fifty  per  cent  or  more  of 
all  committees  whenever  possible.  In  some  areas,  there  is  a  problem  in 
getting  the  required  number  of  teachers — particularly  for  highly 
specialized  areas  such  as  elementary  physical  education.  In  these 
cases,  supervisory  personnel  employed  by  school  districts  may  be  used. 
Curriculum  committees  also  include  personnel  from  the  Department  of 
Education  as  well  as  university  faculty  members.  (Hrabi,  interview, 
1970)  Therefore,  Recommendation  24  is  implemented  in  full. 

Whether  the  honoraria  paid  to  the  members  of  the  working 
committees  is  realistic  is  a  matter  of  judgment.  Teachers  working  on 
school  days  receive  their  full  pay  for  that  day  plus  an  honorarium  of 
fifteen  dollars.  The  Department  of  Education  considers  this  to  be  a 
realistic  honoraria.  (Mimeographed  Memorandum,  1969*  P.  2)  For  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  the  intent  of  Recommendation  25  is  considered 
to  be  implemented  in  full. 

Teachers  working  on  curriculum  committees  are  relieved  of  their 
regular  duties  and  the  Department  of  Education  supplies  substitute 
teachers.  Also,  if  clerical  assistance  is  required,  the  Department  of 
Education  supplies  this  as  well.  (Mimeographed  Memorandum,  1969,  P.  2) 
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Therefore,  for  the  purposes  of  this  study,  the  intent  of  Recommendation 
26  is  classified  as  being  implemented  in  full. 


DISCUSSION 


The  intent  of  Recommendations  15>  16,  17»  and  18  were  supported 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  and  the  recommendations  were  not  opposed 
by  any  educational  organization  or  by  the  general  public.  In  fact, 
various  educational  organizations  supported  these  recommendations.  This 
support  by  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  educational  organizations, 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  opposition,  appears  to  have  been  influential  in 
the  full  implementation  of  these  recommendations. 

Partial  implementation  of  Recommendation  19  is  due  in  part  to 
the  Federal-Provincial  Vocational  Agreement  of  1962  which  helped  to 
build  and  equip  vocational  schools.  The  effect  of  the  Agreement  is 
illustrated  by  the  following: 

.  .  „  the  incentive  provided  by  the  Federal  Government  towards 
increasing  the  amount  of  vocational  and  technical  education  being 
offered  has  led  to  a  tremendous  activity  in  this  field. 

The  building  of  vocational  schools  which  will  be  closely 
associated  with  existing  high  schools  and  the  addition  of  voca¬ 
tional  wings  to  several  high  schools  .  .  .  indicates  that  soon  a 
number  of  schools  will  be  offering  complete  programs  not  only  in 
the  academics  and  in  business  education,  but  in  several  vocational 
fields  as  well.  (Fifty-Seventh  Annual  Report.  1962,  pp.  36-37) 

Such  further  agreements  in  not  only  vocational  but  other  areas 
would  further  aid  in  the  implementation  of  Recommendation  19.  The  nature 
of  Recommendation  19  is  such  that  full  implementation  will  probably  not 
be  reached  because  the  term  "appropriate  differentiation"  is  such  that 
full  implementation  is  a  value  judgment.  New  and  different  courses 
could  be  continually  added  to  the  school  system,  hence  making  the 
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recommendation  continuous  in  nature,  as  defined  in  the  conceptual 
framework. 

Although  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations 
supported  Recommendations  21  and  22,  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
and  the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association  did  not  take  an  official 
position  on  them.  The  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  did  in  fact  support 
multi-authorization  of  texts  rather  than  single  authorizations.  Also, 
the  full  support  of  these  recommendations  was  not  received  from  the 
Department  of  Education,  to  whom  they  were  directed,  so  that  by  1969* 
multiple  authorization  of  textbooks  had  become  dominant. 

The  Commissioners  made  these  recommendations  because  they  were 
of  the  opinion  that  in  many  rural  areas  teachers  were  inadequately 
prepared,  and  facilities  and  equipment  were  scarce;  therefore,  a  single, 
well-organized,  well-presented  text  would  be  desirable.  However, 
numerous  factors  have  caused  a  lack  of  interest  in  a  single  text. 

There  has  been  a  change  in  educational  practice  which  has  influenced  the 
adoption  of  the  multiple-text  approach,  namely,  the  inquiry  and  research 
approach  to  the  teaching  of  courses  such  as  science  and  social  studies. 
In  an  inquiry  approach,  students  must  search  for  information  that  is 
contained  in  various  sources,  not  just  a  single  text. 

Improved  teacher  qualifications,  together  with  more  adequate 
facilities  and  equipment  have  also  influenced  the  trend  toward  the  use 
of  multiple  texts. 

Another  factor  involved  in  the  multiple  authorization  of  texts 
was  the  increase  in  the  number  of  course  sequences  for  differentiated 
instruction. 

Still  another  factor  was  the  increased  availability  of  paperback 
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publications  which  are  not  only  up-to-date,  but  also  relatively  inexpen¬ 
sive.  All  of  the  above  factors  were  influential  in  only  partial  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Recommendations  21  and  22  rather  than  full  implementation. 

Support  for  Recommendations  23,  24,  25,  and  26  was  received 
from  the  Alberta  Teachers1  Association,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees* 
Association,  and  the  Department  of  Education.  These  recommendations 
were  unopposed  by  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations. 
Furthermore,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  personnel  involved  in 
educating  children  should  be  represented  on  curriculum  committees. 

Recommendation  24  is  by  nature  such  that  the  degree  of  imple¬ 
mentation  is  a  matter  of  personal  judgment.  At  what  point  does  full 
implementation  take  place?  The  latter  portion  of  Recommendation  24 
uses  the  words  "be  further  explored  and  developed."  Such  exploration 
has  and  is  taking  place,  but  development  is  a  continuous  operation. 

SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter  the  official  reactions  of  various  organizations 
to  those  recommendations  pertaining  to  curriculum  and  administrative 
authority  were  outlined.  The  actions  taken  on  these  recommendations 
were  identified  in  terms  of  their  present  degree  of  implementation. 

Table  13  is  a  summary  of  the  degree  of  implementation  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  pertaining  to  curriculum  and  administrative  authority. 

Table  13  summarizes  the  extent  of  implementation  of  those 
recommendations  that  pertain  to  curriculum  and  administrative  authority. 
Seven  recommendations  were  classified  as  being  implemented  in  full, 
namely.  Recommendations  15,  16,  17,  18,  24,  25,  and  26.  Four  recom¬ 


mendations  were  classified  as  being  implemented  in  part,  these  being 
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Recommendations  19>  21,  22,  and  23.  No  recommendations  were  classified 
as  either  still  under  consideration  or  rejected. 


Table  13 

The  Degree  of  Implementation  of  those  Recommendations 
Pertaining  to  Curriculum  and 
Administrative  Authority 


Implemented 
in  Full 

Implemented 
in  Part 

Still  Under 
Consideration 

Rejected 

15a 

19 

- 

16 

21 

17 

22 

18 

23 

24 

25 

26 

Totals  7 

4 

0 

0 

Recommendations  identified  by  number 
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Chapter  6 


THE  STRUCTURE  OF  CURRICULUM 

This  chapter  provides  information  on  the  reactions  of  the 
various  educational  organizations  and  the  actions  initiated  by  these 
organizations  towards  implementing  those  recommendations  pertaining 
to  the  structure  of  curriculum. 

THE  REACTIONS 

Reactions  of  Various  Educational  Organizations 

The  Alberta  Teachers*  Association  did  not  take  an  official 
position  on  Recommendations  27,  28,  31,  32,  34,  33,  36,  and  37.  At 
the  I960  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Association,  resolutions  were 
passed  endorsing  in  principle  the  intent  of  Recommendations  29  and  30. 

The  Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association  at  its  meeting  on 
July  8,  I960,  approved  Recommendation  36  and  found  Recommendation  27 
generally  acceptable.  No  official  position  was  taken  on  Recommendations 
28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  34,  33,  and  37. 

The  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations  took  no 
official  position  on  Recommendations  27,  28,  29,  31,  32,  34,  35,  36, 
and  37.  The  Federation  approved  in  principle  Recommendation  30. 

Reactions  of  the  Department  of  Education 

The  reactions  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  official  position  of  the  Department  of  Education 
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are  summarized  in  Tables  14  and  15  respectively. 

The  Special  Committee  of  the  Department  of  Education  found  all 
of  the  recommendations  in  this  area  to  be  acceptable,  subject  to  some 
qualifications.  They  were  opposed  to  raising  the  school  leaving  age  at 
this  time,  and  recommended  that  further  study  be  done  with  respect  to 
increasing  instruction  time.  Recommendation  34  was  modified  to  provide 
that  students  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  be  enabled  to  specialize  in  one  area 
of  study,  and  that  programs  be  developed  for  this  purpose  where  necessary. 

Table  14 

Reactions  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Education  to  those  Recommendations 
Pertaining  to  Curriculum  Structure 


Rec  ommendations 


Reactions 


27  This  Committee  agrees  with  these  recommendations. 

28 

29  This  Committee  accepts  these  recommendations  but 

30  is  opposed  to  raising  the  school  leaving  age  at 

this  time. 

31  This  Committee  accepts  these  recommendations. 

32 

34  This  Committee  makes  the  following  modifications 

in  Recommendation  34:  Students  in  Grades  XI  and 
XII  should  be  enabled  to  specialize  in  one  area 
of  study  and  programs  should  be  developed  for 
this  purpose  where  necessary. 

35  This  Committee  agrees  with  this  recommendation. 

36  This  Committee  accepts,  with  the  reservation  that 

it  may  have  to  be  effected  gradually, 

37  Subject  to  further  study  by  appropriate  groups 

of  the  implications  of  this  recommendation,  this 
Committee  approves  of  increasing  the  instruction 
time  from  175  to  200  minutes  per  week. 
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Table  15 

Official  Reactions  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  those 
Recommendations  Pertaining  to  Curriculum  Structure; 
Sessional  Paper  No.  68/61,  1961 


Rec  ommendations 


Reactions 


2 7  The  Department  is  prepared  to  consider  sympatheti- 

28  cally  the  approval  of  any  vocational  courses,  in 

addition  to  those  currently  listed,  which  may  be 
requested  by  any  school  board. 

29  These  recommendations  will  require  further  study 

30  by  both  the  Department  and  School  Trustees  before 

31  any  decision  is  made.  However,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions,  all  Alberta  boys  and  girls  may  now  obtain 
twelve  or  more  years  of  education  at  public 
expense. 

32  This  recommendation  is  already  in  effect. 

34  The  Department  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  recom¬ 
mendation  is  acceptable  if  modified  as  follows: 
that  students  in  Grades  XI  and  XII  be  enabled  to 
specialize  in  one  area  of  study  and  that  programs 
be  developed  for  this  purpose  where  necessary. 

This  will  be  kept  in  mind  when  high  school  pro¬ 
grams  are  revised  in  the  future. 

35  The  Department  concurs  with  this  recommendation. 

36  While  the  Department  concurs  with  this  recom¬ 
mendation,  it  believes  that  it  should  be  effected 
gradually. 

37  The  Senior  High  School  Handbook  for  the  present 

school  year  [1961-62 J  suggests  that  schools  use 
longer  instruction  periods  on  a  trial  basis  and 
report  their  findings  to  the  Department. 


Table  15  indicates  that  further  study  be  done  on  Recommendations 
29  50,  and  31.  The  Department  concurred  with  Recommendations  35  and 
36,  and  was  willing  to  consider  school  boards'  requests  with  respect  to 
Recommendations  27  and  28.  Recommendation  34  was  acceptable,  subject 
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to  the  same  qualification  that  had  been  made  by  the  Special  Committee, 
Recommendation  32  was  considered  to  be  in  effect,  while  longer  instruc¬ 
tion  periods  were  being  used  on  an  experimental  basis, 

THE  ACTIONS 

The  following  recommendations  were  grouped  according  to  their 
substantive  areas,  so  that  the  degree  of  their  implementation  could  be 
determined. 

Nature  and  Availability  of  Education 

27.  THAT  THE  SCOPE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  OFFERINGS  AT  PUBLIC  EXPENSE 
IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  SYSTEM  BE  BROADENED  TO  INCLUDE  APPROPRIATE 
COURSES  IN  MANY  VOCATIONAL  AREAS. 

28.  THAT  SUCH  PROGRAMS  BE  ACHIEVED  THROUGH  THE  PROMOTION  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES. 

Agricultural  and  vocational  colleges  now  exist  in  Olds, 
Vermillion,  and  Fairview,  Institutes  of  Technology  exist  in  Edmonton 
and  Calgary.  There  are  eight  colleges— Camrose  Lutheran  College, 

College  Saint-Jean,  Concordia  Lutheran  College,  Grande  Prairie  College, 
Lethbridge  Community  College,  Medicine  Hat  College,  Mount  Royal  College, 
and  Red  Deer  College,  Since  this  number  of  post-secondary  vocational 
institutions  does  not  reach  the  expectation  held  by  the  Commissioners, 
Recommendations  2?  and  28  are  considered  to  be  implemented  in  part. 

The  recommendations  are  continuous  in  nature,  so  that  full  implementa¬ 
tion  is  a  matter  of  judgment. 

29.  THAT  A  MINIMUM  OF  TEN  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION  BE  HELD  DESIRABLE 
FOR  THOSE  PUPILS  WHO  BY  ABILITY  OR  DISPOSITION  ARE  NOT  LIKELY  TO 
PROCEED  FURTHER. 

In  1967,  the  compulsory  age  of  attendance  was  raised  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  which  implements  in  full  the  intent  of  Recommendation  29. 
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30.  THAT  TERMINAL  PROGRAMS  OF  AT  LEAST  ONE  YEAR,  AND  PREFERABLY 
TWO,  BE  DEVISED  FOR  PUPILS  IN  THE  ABOVE  CATEGORY— WHO  WILL  LEAVE 
SCHOOL  AT  AGE  SIXTEEN  OR  AT  THE  END  OF  GRADE  X,  WHICHEVER  COMES 
SOONER. 

With  respect  to  Recommendation  30,  no  Provincial  policies  exist, 
but  the  large  urban  boards  have  established  terminal  programs.  One 
example  of  this  would  be  the  W.  P,  Wagner  High  School  in  Edmonton  which 
is  oriented  to  vocational  and  work-study  programs.  Other  high  schools 
also  offer  courses  for  the  non-academic  student  who  would  otherwise  leave 
school  at  the  end  of  Grade  IX,  Therefore,  Recommendation  30  has  not  been 
implemented  in  full  but  partially  implemented  in  the  sense  that  local 
boards  receive  financial  aid  from  the  Department  of  Education, 

31.  THAT  ALL  YOUTH  21  YEARS  OF  AGE  AND  UNDER  BE  ENTITLED  TO 
TWELVE  YEARS  OF  EDUCATION  AT  PUBLIC  EXPENSE  IN  ANY  PROGRAM  FOR 
WHICH  THEY  MAY  BE  ELIGIBLE,  IN  SCHOOLS  OPERATED  BY  EITHER  SCHOOL 
BOARDS  OR  BY  THE  PROVINCE. 

Recommendation  31  is  partially  implemented,  in  that  all  students 
have  the  right  to  twelve  years  of  education  at  public  expense,  but  not 
all  students  have  the  opportunity  (due  to  lack  of  ability  or  resources) 
to  take  advantage  of  this  right.  There  are  still  others  who,  having 
the  opportunity,  simply  choose  not  to  avail  themselves  of  it  and  leave 
school  earlier. 


Programs  and  Courses 

32.  THAT  THE  COMPULSORY  CORE  OF  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  CURRICULUM 
CONSIST  OF  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE,  LITERATURE,  SOCIAL  STUDIES  AND  AT 
THE  GRADE  X  LEVEL  A  MINIMUM  OF  ONE  HOUR  PER  WEEK  IN  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION;  FURTHER,  THAT  EVERY  STUDENT  ENROL  IN 
ONE  COURSE  IN  EACH  OF  MATHEMATICS  AND  SCIENCE. 

34.  THAT  IN  GRADES  XI  AND  XII  AT  LEAST  ONE  MAJOR  AREA  OF 
EACH  STUDENT’S  PROGRAM  BE  STUDIED  INTENSIVELY  (ABOUT  FORTY  PER 
CENT  OF  THE  TOTAL  TIME)  SO  AS  TO  DEVELOP  HIS  FULLEST  CAPACITY 
IN  THAT  AREA. 
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35.  that  all  programs,  and  especially  those  designed  to 

TERMINATE  PRIOR  TO  THE  END  OF  GRADE  XII,  EMPHASIZE  APPROPRIATE 
COMPUTATIONAL  AND  COMMUNICATIONAL  SKILLS. 

Recommendation  32  has  been  implemented  in  full,  the  require¬ 
ments  for  a  high  school  diploma  being  precisely  in  accord  with  this 
recommendation.  Recommendation  32  was  in  fact  in  effect  when  it  was 
written;  the  recommendation  appears  to  have  been  made  to  reinforce  an 
existing  practice  and  to  give  perspective  to  Recommendations  34  and  35. 

With  regard  to  Recommendation  34»  the  Department  of  Education 
does  not  accept  the  principle  of  a  major  area  of  study  in  Grades  XI  and 
XII  due  to  the  fact  that  this  would  hinder  the  flexible  program  that  is 
now  in  effect.  (Mimeographed  Memorandum,  1969*  P.  3)  Students  can,  on 
their  own,  concentrate  on  a  particular  area  of  interest  and  still 
achieve  the  minimum  requirements  for  a  high  school  diploma.  Hence, 
Recommendation  34  has  been  rejected  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

Recommendation  35  has  also  not  been  implemented  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  Teachers  at  the  local  level  are  left  to 
emphasize  computational  and  communicational  skills  at  their  own 
discretion.  For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  Recommendation  35  has 
been  classified  as  rejected, 

Small  Hi^ii  Schools 

36.  THAT  A  MINIMUM  RATIO  OF  ONE  TEACHER  PER  GRADE  GOVERN 
THE  LOCAL  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SERVICES  TO  BE  OFFERED  BY 
INSTRUCTION;  AND  THAT  IN  ISOLATED  AREAS,  SO  DEFINED  ACCORDING  TO 
OBJECTIVE  CRITERIA,  SUCH  MINOR  EXTENSIONS  OF  THE  PROGRAM  AS  MAY  BE 
REQUIRED  BY  THE  IMPLIED  LIMIT  BE  EFFECTED  BY  CORRESPONDENCE  COURSES. 

The  concern  for  the  instructional  quality  of  the  small  high 
school  existed  within  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  early  1950  o 
as  illustrated  by  the  following  statement: 
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The  small  high  school,  with  fewer  teachers  than  grades, 
continues  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  Alberta's  educational 
picture  and  will  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  While  some  small 
high  schools  continue  to  grow  and  reach  the  status  of  standard- 
instruction-time  schools,  in  other  places  small  high  schools  are 
being  established  where  formerly  they  did  not  exist.  (Fiftieth 
Annual  Report.  1955*  P.  32) 

Students  in  small  high  schools  did  in  fact  "supplement  their 
programs  of  classroom  instruction  with  correspondence  courses."  (Fifty- 
Seventh  Annual  Report.  1962,  p.  14)  Correspondence  courses  were  avail¬ 
able  for  all  students,  not  only  those  in  small  high  schools,  before  the 
release  of  the  Cameron  Report,  and  still  are. 

The  number  of  small  high  schools  has  decreased,  but  as  of  yet 
they  have  not  been  eliminated.  To  conclude,  Recommendation  36  has  been 
implemented  in  part,  based  on  the  extent  of  financial  and  material 
resources  that  are  available  at  the  local  level. 

Extension  of  Minimum  Instruction  Time 

37.  THAT  THE  MINIMUM  INSTRUCTION  TIME  BE  RAISED  FROM  THE 
PRESENT  173  MINUTES  TO  223  MINUTES  PER  WEEK  PER  FIVE-CREDIT 
COURSE. 

As  mentioned,  the  Special  Departmental  Committee  approved 
Recommendation  37  to  the  extent  that  an  increase  in  instruction  time 
from  173  minutes  to  200  minutes  per  week  rather  than  225  minutes,  as 
recommended,  was  approved.  During  the  1960—61  school  term,  the 
Department  of  Education  encouraged  high  schools  to  try  longer  instruc¬ 
tion  periods  and  then  to  submit  a  report  with  respect  to  the  feasibility 
of  such  a  change.  Upon  studying  the  submissions,  it  was  decided  that 
the  extension  from  175  minutes  to  225  minutes  per  week  per  five-credit 
course  was  unacceptable;  however,  a  minimum  should  be  set  at  200  minutes 
per  week  per  five-credit  course,  thus  partially  implementing  Recommenda¬ 


tion  37* 
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DISCUSSION 

One  factor  involved  in  the  partial  implementation  of  Recommenda¬ 
tions  27  and  28  has  "been  the  vocational  education  arrangements  between 
the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  in  1961*  which  permitted  voca¬ 
tional  and  technical  programs  to  be  developed  in  high  schools.  This 
agreement  increased  financial  support  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  development  and  operation  of  vocational  and  technical  programs. 

The  effect  of  the  agreement  was  stated  in  the  Sixtv-Fourth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Department  of  Education  which  stated  that 

there  were  twency-five  composite  high  schools  offering  voca¬ 
tional  programs  in  from  five  to  fifteen  different  vocational  skills, 
with  an  average  of  nine  per  school.  There  were  3014  students 
enrolled  in  vocational  courses  at  the  Grade  XI  level  and  1099  in 
Grade  XII  .... 

Instruction  .  .  .  was  now  within  reach  of  seventy  per  cent 
of  the  Province* s  high  school  population.  (1969>  P.  33) 

Lack  of  personnel  and  financial  resources  created  a  second 
factor  involved  in  the  lack  of  development  of  community  colleges. 
Technical  and  vocational  schools  are  expensive,  not  only  to  build, 
but  also  to  equip.  Also,  personnel  in  many  fields  were  not  and  still 
are  not  always  available. 

Recommendation  29  is  no  longer  a  reasonable  recommendation,  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  students  attend  school  for  at  least  twelve  years. 
They  are  able  to  attend  school  for  the  full  twelve  years  because  the 
scope  of  offerings  within  the  public  school  system  has  been  extended, 
and  also  because  they  are  no  longer  required  to  pass  Grade  IX  depart¬ 
mental  examinations  before  being  able  to  continue  their  education. 

Recommendation  30  is  not  implemented  in  full  due  to  the  fact 
that  alternatives  exist  in  the  intent  of  the  recommendation.  Local 
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boards  receive  financial  and  material  help  from  the  Department  of 
Education  for  local  program  development  of  a  terminal  nature  so  that 
the  Department  of  Education  need  not  enter  this  field. 

Recommendation  34  was  classified  as  rejected  due  to  the  belief 
of  the  civil  service  in  a  completely  flexible  program.  If  a  student 
was  required  to  have  at  least  one  major  area  of  study,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  maintain  a  flexible  program.  Hence,  Recommendation  34 
is  contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  education  held  by  the  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Education. 

Recommendation  35  has  been  left  to  the  local  school  level 
whereby  teachers  can  emphasize  communicational  and  computational  skills 
at  their  own  discretion.  The  Department  has  made  changes  in  courses  in 
both  mathematics  and  English,  but  whether  the  new  courses  emphasize 
appropriate  computational  and  communicational  skills  is  a  matter  of 
personal  interpretation. 

In  connection  with  Recommendation  37,  it  was  felt  that  an 
extension  beyond  200  minutes  would  lengthen  the  school  day  and  week 
beyond  that  which  both  trustees  and  teachers  were  ready  to  accept.  The 
lengthening  of  the  school  day  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of  employer- 
employee  relationships.  Any  increase  in  the  length  of  the  school  day 
results  in  an  increased  work  load.  Hence,  the  implementation  of 
Recommendation  37  was  influenced  by  its  lack  of  feasibility. 

SUMMARY 

This  chapter  outlined  the  official  reactions  of  various 
organizations  to  those  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  structure 
of  curriculum,  and  identified  the  actions  taken  on  these  recommenda- 
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tions  in  terms  of  their  present  degree  of  implementation.  Table  16  is 
a  summary  of  the  degree  of  implementation  of  recommendations  pertaining 
to  the  structure  of  curriculum.  Two  recommendations  were  classified  as 
being  implemented  in  full,  namely,  Recommendations  29  and  32,  Five 
recommendations  were  classified  as  being  implemented  in  part,  namely, 
Recommendations  2?,  28,  30,  31>  36,  and  37.  Two  recommendations  were 
classified  as  being  rejected,  these  being  Recommendations  34  and  35. 

No  recommendation  was  classified  as  being  still  under  consideration. 


Table  16 

The  Degree  of  Implementation  of  those  Recommendations 
Pertaining  to  the  Structure  of  Curriculum 


Implemented 
in  Full 

Implemented 
in  Part 

Still  Under 
Consideration 

Rejected 

29a 

27 

34 

32 

28 

35 

30 

31 

36 

37 

Totals  2 

6 

0 

2 

Recommendations  identified  by  number 
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Chapter  7 


EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING  COMMISSION 

The  previous  recommendations  in  this  study  have  been  concerned 
with  the  role  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  control  of  educa¬ 
tion;  the  recommendations  discussed  in  this  chapter  differ  in  that  they 
are  concerned  with  the  role  of  the  Department  in  educational  research 
and  long-term  planning. 

The  Commissioners  found,  during  their  own  work,  that  they  were 
frequently  hampered  by  a  lack  of  information.  They  concluded  that  the 

...  lack  of  adequate  research  in  the  field  of  education  is 
looked  upon  by  the  Commission  as  extremely  serious.  It  is  simply 
impossible  to  provide  reasonably  accurate  hypotheses  and  conclusions 
on  the  myriad  problems  of  education  unless  the  necessary  time,  money 
and  trained  staff  are  made  available.  (Commission  Report.  1959* 
p.  278) 

During  the  years  from  1920  to  1950,  educational  research  within 
the  University  of  Alberta  was  limited  by  various  factors  including  lack 
of  funds  and  researchers.  With  the  establishment  of  the  Faculty  of 
Education  in  1945,  an  increase  in  the  interest  in  educational  research 
developed,  particularly  because  educational  research  is  usually  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  pursuit  of  graduate  degrees.  In  1951,  three  divisions  of 
the  Faculty  of  Education— Educational  Psychology,  Elementary  Education, 
and  Secondary  Education — were  organized.  Sponsorship  of  graduate  work 
fell  to  these  divisions  and  resulted  in  an  increase  in  educational 
research. 
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In  1955»  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  University  of 
Alberta,  the  Department  of  Education,  the  Alberta  Teachers’  Association, 
the  Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association,  and  the  Alberta  Federation  of 
Home  and  School  Associations  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Alberta 
Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Research  (AACER).  This  Committee  was 
to  restrict  itself  to  encouraging,  advising,  and  securing  financial 
support  for  educational  research,  leaving  the  Faculty  Committee  on 
Educational  Research  (FCER)  to  conduct  research  projects.  During  the 
summer  of  1954>  AACER  commenced  activities.  Funds  were  made  available 
from  the  participating  organizations  and  some  grants  were  received 
from  business  and  industry. 

Alberta  publication  of  research  results  began  in  1955  with  the 
establishment  of  the  quarterly,  Alberta  Journal  of  Educational  Research 
which  reported  research  findings  and  The  Alberta  Newsletter  on 
Educational  Research  which  reported  on  the  research  movement,  research 
personnel,  projected  research,  and  the  progress  of  various  projects. 

Financial  assistance  was  obtained  from  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation  (1952)  and  the  Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York  (1956). 

The  latter  consisted  of  a  grant  of  150,000.00  payable  over  a  period 
of  five  years.  The  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  made  a  second  grant  of 
over  1127,000.00  to  establish  a  Canadian  Graduate  School  in  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision.  (Brief  to  the  Royal  Commission  from 
the  Faculty  of  Education,  Part  I,  1958,  pp.  41-46)  This  eventually 
resulted  in  a  major  increase  in  research  on  educational  organization 
and  administration. 

The  Commissioners  suggested  that  the  need  existed  for  the 


following  kinds  of  research: 
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(1)  Research  designed  to  study  the  general  problems  of  society 
of  which  education  is  one.  Such  research,  because  of  its  sociologi 
cal  and  economic  aspects,  should  be  planned  and  executed  by  trained 
research  workers  in  sociology,  economics  or  education,  or  by  teams 
of  workers  in  these  fields, 

(2)  Research  designed  to  study  educational  problems  of  particu 
lar  interest  to  responsible  groups  of  citizens  or  responsible 
institutions.  Such  research  studies  might  be  undertaken  (for  the 
Canadian  Education  Association,  Canadian  Teachers'  Federation, 
Canadian  School  Trustees'  Association,  and  others)  on  an  ad  hoc 
basis,  and  would  be  under  the  direction  of  well-trained  research 
staff.  Alternatively,  studies  might  be  conducted  by  a  permanent 
educational  research  organization  developed  along  the  lines  of  the 
Alberta  Research  Council,  or  as  special  projects  with  special  staff 
working  with  a  Director  of  Educational  Research  and  the  Faculty  of 
Educational  Research  Committee,  using  the  appropriate  facilities  of 
the  University, 

(3)  Research  designed  to  study  problems  in  education  at  both 
the  theoretical  and  practical  level.  Such  research  should  be 
centered  in  the  Faculty  of  Education  where  it  can  be  sponsored, 
planned,  and  conducted  by  trained  staff,  either  as  part  of  their 
own  studies  or  those  of  graduate  students.  Facilities  for  such 
research  should  be  an  integrated  part  of  the  resources  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  The  Director  of  Educational  Research  and 
the  Faculty  of  Educational  Research  Committee  should  provide 
stimulus,  guidance,  liaison,  and  assistance  to  carry  through 
such  research  projects, 

(4)  Research  designed  to  accumulate  facts  about  schools, 
pupils,  teachers,  examination  results  and  related  problems,  or  to 
answer  specific  questions  of  direct  interest  to  the  Department  of 
Education.  This  type  of  research  should  be  done  by  the  Department 
of  Education,  and  the  Department  should  make  available  the  neces¬ 
sary  staff  and  facilities.  (Commission  Report.  1959*  PP.  279-280) 

In  carrying  out  the  four  levels  of  research  outlined  above, 
the  Commissioners  felt  that  two  existing  organizations  would  be 
involved:  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  University  of  Alberta, 

particularly,  the  Faculty  of  Education.  The  Commission  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  third  agency,  the  Alberta  Educational  Planning 
Commission  (Recommendation  280),  which  would  serve  as  an  integrator  of 
the  two  agencies.  This  Commission  would  also  be  responsible  for  con¬ 
ducting  research  at  the  first  and  second  levels. 
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THE  REACTIONS 


Reactions  of  Various  Educational  Organizations 

The  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  at  its  I960  Annual  General 
Meeting  endorsed  in  principle  Recommendations  274,  275,  276,  277,  278, 
and  27 9,  while  no  official  position  was  taken  with  regard  to  Recom¬ 
mendation  280. 

No  official  position  was  taken  by  the  Alberta  School  Trustees' 
Association  on  these  recommendations  but  the  Association  was  represented 
on  the  Alberta  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Research  and  hence 
supported  the  principle  of  educational  research.  This  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  following  editorial: 

For  a  number  of  years,  school  boards  have  assisted  the  educa¬ 
tional  research  programs  of  the  Province  through  cash  contributions 
to  the  Alberta  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational  Research.  A  review 
of  the  Committee's  latest  budget  indicates  a  sharp  drop  in  total 
school  board  contributions  for  the  past  year.  While  this  may  be 
understandable  for  several  reasons,  the  ASTA  continues  to  support 
the  Research  Committee  and  recommends  that  member  boards  continue 
to  assist  this  important  work  in  the  field  of  education  through 
cash  contributions  to  the  Committee.  (The  Alberta  School  Trustee. 
May,  1963,  P.  2) 

The  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations, 
although  a  member  of  the  Alberta  Advisory  Committee  on  Educational 
Research,  did  not  take  an  official  position  on  any  of  Recommendations 
274  to  280,  inclusive. 


Reactions  of  the  Department  of  Education 

The  reactions  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Education  and  the  official  position  of  the  Department  are  summarized 
in  Tables  17  and  18,  respectively.  1 

Table  17  indicates  that  the  Special  Committee  agreed  with 
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Recommendations  274  through  2 79|  but  raised  several  objections  to 
Recommendation  280,  They  said  that  evaluation  should  not  be  separated 
from  other  phases  of  the  administrative  process,  because  to  do  so  would 
cause  conflicts  and  delays.  The  Special  Committee  also  argued  that 
there  is  no  historical  basis  for  the  establishment  of  an  agency  outside 
of  government  whose  primary  function  would  be  educational  planning. 

Table  17 

Reactions  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
Education  to  those  Recommendations  Pertaining  to 
Educational  Research  and  to  a  Planning  Commission 


Recommendations 


Reactions 


274  This  Committee  concurs  with  these  recommendations  and  notes 

275  that  this  will  require  additional  staff  and  space, 

276 

277 

279 

278  It  was  agreed  that  examples  of  suitable  projects  for  research 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Deputy  Minister  by  the  Faculty 
of  Education  and  the  Department  of  Education  not  later  than 
September  1,  I960, 

280  The  following  objections  were  raised  by  this  Committee  to 
Recommendation  280: 

(1)  To  divorce  evaluation  from  other  phases  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  process  seems  unsound.  While  the  Royal  Commission  did 
suggest  that  Provincial  and  local  school  authorities  ignore 
evaluation,  this  proposal,  nonetheless,  places  the  major 
responsibility  with  an  independent  board.  It  seems  desirable 
to  have  structures  for  evaluation  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
administrative  organization.  An  external  evaluation  of  the 
administrative  organization  tends  to  create  opposition  rather 
than  acquiescence  by  the  evaluatees.  The  Committee  thinks  it 
is  unsound  to  set  up  a  system  which  has  apparent  possibilities 
for  conflict.  Evaluation  and  planning  are  closely  related. 

The  significance  of  an  evaluatory  judgment  resides  in  its 
effect  on  planning.  The  proposed  Commission  would  ...  be  a 
planning  board  as  well  as  a  board  of  judgment.  We  think  it 
unsound  to  separate  these  two  phases  of  the  administrative 
process.  Instead,  greater  attention  to  evaluation  should  be 
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Table  17  (continued) 


Recommendations 


Reactions 


280  given  by  the  people  who  are  primarily  responsible  for  planning. 

Administrators  at  both  Provincial  and  local  levels  should  give 
increased  emphasis  to  evaluation  rather  than  surrender  this 
major  responsibility. 

(2)  When  an  external  body  plans,  those  who  execute  the  plans 
must  wait  for  the  fruits  of  planning.  During  the  sittings  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  a  great  many  matters  were  brought  to  a 
halt  within  the  Department  of  Education.  Decisions  were 
deferred  to  await  the  Royal  Commission* s  Report,  To  be  placed 
in  a  position  in  which  an  operating  department,  or  a  school 
government  of  any  type,  continues  ...  to  defer  to  another 
body  for  many  of  its  decisions  would,  we  think,  be  intolerable. 

(3)  The  system  of  government  in  the  Canadian  Provinces 
recognizes  an  all-purpose  or  general  executive.  The  trend 
in  Canadian  government,  historically,  has  been  towards  the 
centralization  of  executive  control  in  the  Cabinet.  This  is 
the  essence  of  parliamentary  government,  as  opposed  to  the 
non-parliamentary  system,  followed  in  the  United  States.  The 
Americans  look  for  methods  by  which  they  can  disperse  executive 
authority  among  a  great  many  boards,  a  tradition  in  government 
which  grows  from  an  historical  suspicion  of  strong  executives. 
Canadians,  on  the  other  hand,  follow  the  British  tradition, 
which  emphasizes  strength  in  a  single,  all-purpose  Cabinet 
....  Historical  trends  may,  of  course,  be  reversed,  but 
the  improbability  of  this  happening  should  be  recognized.  ... 
the  proposed  Commission  would  be  independent  of  Cabinet  control, 
reporting  directly  to  the  Legislature.  A  board  thus  reporting 
will  in  time  be  viewed  with  considerable  suspicion  by  the 
Cabinet,  particularly  if  it  (the  Commission)  exercises  its 
right  of  criticism  through  public  statements  or  through 
sessional  reports. 


Table  18  indicates  the  official  position  of  the  Department  of 
Education.  The  Department  considered  that  it  had  the  nucleus  of  a 
bureau  as  recommended  by  Recommendation  274.  No  action  was  contem¬ 
plated  on  Recommendations  273  through  279.  They  were  to  remain  under 
review  and  would  be  considered  for  implementation  when  funds  and  facili¬ 
ties  would  permit.  No  action  was  contemplated  on  Recommendation  280  due 
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to  the  fact  that  it  was  felt  that  the  officials  of  the  Department  of 
Education  in  consultation  with  the  University  of  Alberta  and  the 
school  organizations  of  the  Province  fulfilled  the  function  of  the 
proposed  Planning  Commission. 


Table  18 

Official  Reactions  of  the  Department  of  Education  to  those 
Recommendations  Pertaining  to  Educational  Research 
and  to  a  Planning  Commission;  Sessional 
Paper  No.  68/61,  1961 


Recommendations 


Reactions 


274  The  Department  already  has  the  nucleus  of  such  a  bureau.  Con¬ 
siderable  work  of  this  nature  is  now  being  done  by  the  Co¬ 
ordinator  of  Tests  and  Measurement,  an  office  in  the  Division 
of  Instruction,  Ways  in  which  this  service  may  be  usefully 
expanded  are  under  consideration. 

275  No  definite  action  has  been  taken  as  yet  to  implement  these 

276  recommendations,  which  call  for  the  establishment  of  an  educa- 

2 77  tional  research  program  in  Alberta  far  surpassing  any  efforts 

278  presently  being  undertaken  or  contemplated  in  this  regard 

279  elsewhere  in  Canada.  These  recommendations  will  be  reviewed 

from  time  to  time  and  will  be  implemented  as  funds  and  facili¬ 
ties  permit,  having  regard  to  all  other  needs  in  the  field  of 
education. 

280  Senior  officials  of  the  Department  in  consultation  with  the 
University  of  Alberta  and  the  school  organizations  of  the 
Province  presently  fulfill  all  of  the  functions  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  Alberta  Educational  Planning  Commission;  consequently, 
there  is  no  real  need  for  establishing  such  a  body  at  sub¬ 
stantial  additional  expense  to  the  people  of  the  Province. 


THE  ACTIONS 


Educational  Research 

274.  THAT  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION  ESTABLISH  AS  SOON  AS 
POSSIBLE  AN  OFFICE  OF  STANDARDS,  STATISTICS  AND  INFORMATION. 
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275.  THAT  IMMEDIATE  PLANS  BE  MADE  BY  THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT 
AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  TO  PROVIDE  THE  SPACE  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  THE 
EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH  ORGANIZATION  DESCRIBED  ABOVE  AN  AN  INITIAL 
COST  OF  $200,000. 

276.  THAT  PROVISION  BE  MADE  IN  THE  ANNUAL  UNIVERSITY  BUDGET 
FOR  THE  STAFF  ESTABLISHMENT  PRESCRIBED,  AT  AN  ANNUAL  INITIAL  NET 
COST  OF  $  100, 000. 

277.  THAT  THE  PROVINCIAL  GOVERNMENT  MAKE  PROVISION  FOR  THE 
NECESSARY  CAPITAL  AND  OPERATING  GRANTS  ON.  A  BASIS  SIMILAR  TO  THAT 
NOW  USED  FOR  THE  ALBERTA  RESEARCH  COUNCIL,  AT  THE  EARLIEST 
POSSIBLE  DATE. 

278.  THAT  THE  UNIVERSITY  PREPARE  A  PROGRAM  OF  RESEARCH 
PROJECTS  TO  BE  COMPLETED  IN  THE  NEXT  FIVE  YEARS,  AND  CONDUCT  A 
CAMPAIGN  TO  SECURE  FINANCES  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART  FROM  OUTSIDE 
SOURCES— INDIVIDUALS,  BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY,  AND  FOUNDATIONS. 

279.  that  THE  PROVINCE  PROVIDE  THE  LEGISLATIVE  AUTHORITY 
TO  CONSTITUTE  ON  A  FORMAL  BASIS  A  REVISED  AND  RECONSTITUTED 
ALBERTA  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  RESEARCH. 


Department  of  Education.  Research  formally  began  in  the 
Department  of  Education  in  1950  under  the  direction  of  the  Examinations 
Branch.  At  that  time  a  university  graduate  in  statistical  methods  was 
employed,  on  a  part-time  basis,  during  the  summer.  Work  gradually 
increased  and  in  April,  1954,  a  second  person  was  transferred  from 
the  regular  staff  of  the  Examinations  Branch  to  the  Research  Office. 

Research  consisted  of  evaluating  examination  results  and 
conducting  surveys  so  that  decisions  for  improving  classroom  instruc¬ 
tion  could  be  made. 

By  1956  the  staff  of  the  Research  Office  consisted  of  three 
full-time  employees.  The  amount  of  research  undertaken  by  the  Research 
Office  continued  to  expand  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1959,  the  activi¬ 
ties  were  described  as  follows! 

(a)  carrying  out  statistical  work  for  special  studies  made 
by  the  Department,  as  well  as  gathering  routine  data. 
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(b)  making  surveys  to  obtain  information  for  committees 
dealing  with  curriculum. 

(c)  performing  the  calculations  necessary  for  departmental 
examinations.  (Fifty-Fourth  Annual  Report.  1959*  P.  77) 

By  I960  the  work  of  the  Research  Office  had  expanded  to  include: 

(a)  gathering  routine  data. 

(b)  carrying  out  statistical  work  for  special  studies  made  by 
the  Department, 

(c)  making  surveys  to  obtain  information  for  curriculum 
committees. 

(d)  performing  the  calculations  necessary  for  departmental 
examinations. 

(e)  assisting  school  systems  in  organizing  testing  programs. 
(Fifty-Fifth  Annual  Report.  I960,  p.  100) 

During  the  1960-61  school  year,  the  Research  Office  was  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  Curriculum  Branch  to  the  newly-formed  Special  Services 
Branch.  A  Departmental  Research  Committee  was  organized  to  work  v/ith 
the  Research  Office,  in  1962;  the  duties  of  the  Committee  were: 

(a)  to  determine  the  general  nature  of  Department  research; 

(b)  to  co-ordinate  the  Departments  various  research 
activities; 

(c)  to  decide  how  information  in  the  Department  research  is 
to  be  disseminated; 

(d)  to  advise  as  to  what  specific  research  projects  should 
be  undertaken  by  the  Research  Office.  (Fifty-Seventh 
Annual  Report,  1962,  p.  82) 

During  the  1967-68  school  year,  the  Research  Office  was  moved 
from  the  Division  of  Special  Services  and  established  as  the  Operational 
Research  Branch  of  the  Department  of  Education.  Staff  included  a 
director,  three  systems  analysts,  one  programmer,  one  key-punch 
operator,  one  unit  record  operator,  and  four  clerical  members.  IBM 
machines  included  an  IBM  1230  Optical  Scoring  Machine  with  attached 
IBM  334  Keypunch,  IBM  29  Keypunch  and  Interpreter,  and  IBM  Sorter. 

Access  to  an  IBM  Systems  360/63  and  IBM  7070  located  at  the  Provincial 
Data  Centre  was  also  made  available  on  a  limited  basis. 


. 
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The  primary  function  of  the  new  Branch  is  to  collect  data 
required  for  policy  decisions  by  other  divisions,  branches,  or  boards 
of  the  Department  of  Education.  Secondly,  assistance  to  local  school 
systems  and  educational  organizations  in  the  statistical  analysis  of 
testing  projects  and  surveys  is  also  undertaken.  For  example,  school 
systems  can  use  the  IBM  1230  for  the  scoring  of  tests.  Locally- 
developed  tests  will  also  be  analyzed  to  yield  percentile  norms  and 
correlation  matrices  are  obtained.  A  test-lending  library  to  provide 
specimen  sets  of  recent  editions  of  standardized  tests  has  also  been 
established.  In  these  respects  it  would  appear  that  the  Operational 
Research  Office  partially  implements  Recommendation  274. 

Alberta  Human  Resources  Research  Council.  In  1965»  Dr*  Byrne 
proposed  and  recommended  that  an  Alberta  Council  on  Educational 
Research  and  Development  be  established,  and  the  members  of  the  General 
Curriculum  Committee  agreed  with  the  proposal.  At  the  1965-66  meetings 
of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Byrne  reviewed  events  connected  with  the  proposal 
for  the  establishment  of  the  educational  research  organization.  The 
Cabinet  requested  that  the  General  Curriculum  Committee  prepare  "a 
statement  outlining  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  research  organization." 
(Sixty-First  Annual  Report,  1966,  p.  55) 

At  the  1967  Legislative  Assembly,  the  Minister  of  Education 
introduced  legislation  to  establish  the  Alberta  Human  Resources  Research 
Council  which  "would  undertake  research  and  development  in  the  field  of 
education  and  in  the  related  fields  of  social  sciences."  (Sixty-Second 
Annual  Report.  1967,  p.  9)  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  General  Curriculum 


Committee  that  "the  structure  of  the  Alberta  Human  Resources  Research 
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Council  may  not  provide  as  much  help  in  educational  research  as  had 
been  expected."  (Sixty-Second  Annual  Report.  1967,  P.  52)  Hence, 
other  forms  of  educational  research  would  be  continued  within  the 
Department  of  Education. 

To  conclude,  Recommendation  274  was  in  effect  to  some  degree 
when  it  was  written;  however,  since  1959  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  Department  of  Education  has  increased.  This  recommendation  is 
partly  implemented  and  is  by  nature  subject  to  continuing  implementation. 

Recommendations  275,  276,  277,  278,  and  279  have  been  classified 
as  being  still  under  consideration.  Very  little  action  has  been  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  Department  of  Education  to  implement  the  practices  intended 
by  these  recommendations;  yet  they  have  not  been  rejected  outright. 

Alberta  Educational  Planning  Commission 

280.  THAT  A  COMPETENT  AND  AUTHORITATIVE  BODY  TO  BE  KNOWN  AS 
THE  ALBERTA  EDUCATIONAL  PLANNING  COMMISSION  BE  ESTABLISHED  BY  ACT 
OF  THE  LEGISLATURE  AT  THE  EARLIEST  OPPORTUNITY. 

Order-in-Council  1126/69  dated  June  24,  1969,  established  the 
Commission  on  Educational  Planning;  therefore,  the  intent  of  Recommenda¬ 
tion  280  is  implemented  in  full  after  a  ten-year  delay. 

DISCUSSION 

Educational  research  in  Alberta  is  undertaken  by  various 
individuals,  groups,  and  organizations  at  a  number  of  levels.  School 
boards,  such  as  the  Edmonton  Public  and  Calgary  Public,  offer  grants 
to  teachers  who  wish  to  do  research  projects  at  the  classroom  level  as 
well  as  having  research  offices  to  encourage  and  conduct  projects.  The 
Alberta  Teachers*  Association  conducts  some  forms  of  educational  research 
at  the  Provincial  level.  Research  is  conducted  by  the  staff  of  the 
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Faculties  of  Education  and  theses  are  still  a  requirement  on  most 
graduate  programs.  Recently,  the  Department  of  Education  announced 
financial  support  for  innovative  projects.  This  fund  contains 
$1,000,000.00  from  the  general  revenue  and  is  available  to  school 
boards  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  innovative  projects  and  research. 
The  Department  of  Education  also  contracts  with  private  agencies  to 
conduct  educational  research  projects.  These  other  research  develop¬ 
ments  may  have  been  factors  associated  with  the  lack  of  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  Education  on  Recommendations  275,  276,  277, 
278,  and  279. 

With  respect  to  Recommendation  280,  the  Commissioners  were  of 
the  opinion  that 

The  speed  and  extent  of  physical  change,  together  with  the 
mobility  of  ideas,  has  startling  implications  for  education  and, 
indeed,  for  survival.  New  and  imaginative  kinds  of  thinking, 
research,  and  advance  planning  are  urgently  needed  .... 

The  needs  of  the  age  of  space  and  interplanetary  travel 
obviously  require  much  more  study,  analysis  and  anticipation 
of  trends  and  developments  than  we  have  ever  been  accustomed 
to  provide  for  in  the  past  ....  (Commission  Report.  1959, 

P.  285) 

Because  of  the  unforeseen  changes  in  the  scientific,  technical, 
and  social  realms,  the  demand  for  such  a  commission  is  probably  greater 
now  than  in  1959.  This  ten-year  delay  in  the  implementation  of 
Recommendation  280  can  be  partially  explained  by  the 

1.  resistance  from  Departmental  officials; 

2.  lack  of  support  from  various  educational  organizations; 

3.  lack  of  public  support. 
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SUMMARY 

This  chapter  detailed  the  official  reactions  of  various  organi¬ 
zations  to  those  recommendations  pertaining  to  educational  research  and 
an  educational  planning  commission,  and  identified  the  actions  taken  on 
these  recommendations  in  terms  of  their  present  degree  of  implementation. 
Table  19  is  a  summary  of  the  recommendations  pertaining  to  edu¬ 
cational  research  and  an  educational  planning  commission.  One  recommen¬ 
dation  has  been  classified  as  being  implemented  in  full,  this  being 
Recommendation  280,  Recommendation  274  has  been  classified  as  being 
implemented  in  part.  Five  recommendations,  namely.  Recommendations 
275 t  276,  277>  278,  and  279>  were  classified  as  being  still  under 
consideration.  No  recommendation  in  the  area  of  educational  research 
and  a  planning  commission  was  classified  as  rejected. 

Table  19 

The  Degree  of  Implementation  of  those  Recommendations 
Pertaining  to  Educational  Research  and  to 
an  Educational  Planning  Commission 


Implemented 

Implemented 

Still  Under 

Rejected 

in  Full 

in  Part 

Consideration 

280  a 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278 

279 

Totals  1 

1 

9 

0 

Recommendations  identified  by  number 
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Chapter  8 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

This  chapter  sets  out  generalized  conclusions  based  upon  the 
data  analyzed  in  the  previous  chapters  of  this  study.  Suggestions  for 
further  study  are  also  made. 


SUMMARY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  has  been  to  investigate  four  general 
questions  with  regard  to  those  recommendations  made  by  the  Royal 
Commission  on  Education  that  dealt  with  central  control  and  research 
in  the  field  of  education.  The  four  general  questions  are: 

1.  What  forces  or  conditions  were  influential  in  the  ordering 
of  the  Commission? 

2.  What  were  the  origins  and  sources  of  the  final  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  Commission  Report  dealing  with  central  control 
and  educational  research? 

3.  What  were  the  reactions  of  various  educational  organizations 
to  those  recommendations? 

4.  What  factors  were  influential  in  the  implementation  or  non¬ 
implementation  of  the  recommendations? 

After  investigating  the  above  four  questions  (and  related  sub¬ 
questions),  what  conclusions  might  be  reached?  Generalized  conclusions 
must  be  made  with  extreme  caution,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  forces  and 
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factors  involved  in  each  question  are  complex  and  inter-related.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulties,  some  general  statements  will  be  attempted. 

The  Forces 

No  single  force  was  clearly  identified  as  having  "caused"  the 
ordering  of  the  Cameron  Commission.  The  Commission  was  viewed  as  a 
reaction  to  the  total  number  of  forces  which  were  identified  in 
Chapter  2  and  extensively  discussed  by  Daloise  (1970,  pp.  17-36). 

These  forces  were  associated  with  the  educational,  social,  economic, 
and  political  conditions  which  existed  in  Alberta  in  the  1950's. 

The  Process 

For  the  purpose  of  this  study,  the  process  was  defined  as  the 
origins  and  sources  of  the  various  recommendations  made  by  the  Royal 
Commission.  The  origins  were  identified  as  those  forces  and  condi¬ 
tions— political,  economic,  social,  and  educational— which  influenced 
the  formation  of  a  particular  recommendation  or  group  of  recommenda¬ 
tions.  The  source  of  a  recommendation  was  defined  as  the  formal 
submitted  brief,  hearing,  or  some  other  direct  source  available  to  the 
Commission  (information,  correspondence,  and  research  projects). 

With  regard  to  the  source  of  a  recommendation,  three  briefs— 
namely,  those  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association,  the  Faculty  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  the  Edmonton  Public  School 
Local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association— seem  to  have  been  the  most 
influential  in  so  far  as  the  recommendations  made  by  the  above  groups 
were  similar  to  or  identical  to  the  final  recommendations  made  by  the 
Commission. 

Upon  investigating  the  origins  of  the  recommendations  in  this 
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study,  the  changing  demands  of  a  rapidly  changing  economic  base,  with 
the  resulting  urbanization  and  the  desire  to  bring  control  of  education 
back  to  the  "traditionalists’*  who  would  increase  examinations  and  raise 
standards  and  develop  norms,  appear  to  be  most  influential.  The  concern 
for  rural  education,  which  is  related  to  the  changing  economic  base,  was 
a  secondary  force  influential  in  the  originating  of  several  recommenda¬ 
tions  in  this  study. 

The  Reactions 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Royal  Commission  were  the  subject 
of  much  study.  The  Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association  held  a  special 
executive  meeting  on  July  8,  I960,  for  the  purposes  of  determining  which 
of  the  recommendations  were  applicable  to  school  boards.  They  then 
formulated  an  official  Association  policy  on  such  recommendations. 

In  1961,  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association  published  a  monograph 
entitled  Problems  in  Education  No.  U:  The  Cameron  Commission— Two  Years 
After,  setting  out  the  respective  official  positions  of  the  Alberta 
Teachers*  Association,  the  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School 
Associations,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees*  Association,  the  Faculty  of 
Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta,  and  the  Department  of  Education, 
in  respect  to  the  respective  recommendations  directed  toward  each  group 
or  organization. 

The  executive  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association  studied  the 
recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  and  presented  to  the  I960  Annual 
General  Meeting  resolutions  in  support  of  those  recommendations  which  it 
considered  consistent  with  the  policy  of  the  Association. 

The  Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations  also 
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studied  the  various  recommendations  and  urged  its  members  to  do  like¬ 
wise.  From  this,  an  official  Federation  policy  was  stated  with  respect 
to  those  recommendations  which  it  considered  within  its  sphere  of 
influence. 

The  Department  of  Education  established  a  special  committee 
consisting  of  senior  officials  to  study  the  recommendations  of  the 
Royal  Commission.  The  official  position  of  the  Department  of  Education 
was  presented  on  March  17,  1961,  by  Sessional  Paper  No.  68/61.  The 
similarity  between  the  official  position  and  the  suggestions  of  the 
Special  Committee  reveals  the  influence  of  the  Departmental  officials 
in  the  formulation  of  official  policy. 

The  Actions 

The  nature  of  the  recommendations  in  this  study  are  such  that 
they  must  be  implemented  by  the  Department  of  Education.  Table  20  is 
a  summary  of  all  the  recommendations  investigated  in  this  study.  Table 
20  illustrates  that  Recommendations  6,  9*  15»  16,  17,  18,  24,  29,  26, 

29,  32,  and  280  are  classified  as  being  implemented  in  full.  Recom¬ 
mendations  1,  3>  4>  5»  7j  8,  12,  13,  14,  19*  20,  21,  22,  23,  27,  28, 

30,  31,  33,  36,  37,  and  274  are  classified  as  being  implemented  in 
part.  Recommendations  2,  10,  11,  273i  276,  277,  278,  and  279  are 
classified  as  being  still  under  consideration,  whereas  Recommendations 
34  and  35  are  classified  as  rejected. 
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Table  20 

A  Summary  of  All  Recommendations 
Investigated  in  this  Study 


Recommen¬ 

dations 


1 

2 

3 

4 


3 


6 


7 


8 


9 

10 

11 


12 


13 


Target  Extent  of  Initial  Opposed 

Groups  Implementation  Approval  By 


ATAa 

EPSL 

F0EC 

_  ,  d 
Dept 

Partial 

(proceeding) 

ATA 

Dept 

ATA 

ASTA6 

AFHSAf 

EPSL 

FOE 

Dept 

Partial 

(continuing) 

ATA 

Dept 

ATA 

ASTA 

AFHSA 

EPSL 

FOE 

Dept 

Full 

ATA 

AFHSA 

Dept 

EPSL 

Dept 

Partial 

(proceeding) 

Dept 

ATA  requested 
further  study 

AFHSA 

ATA 

ASTA 

EPSL 

Dept 

Partial 

(proceeding) 

AFHSA 

Dept 

EPSL 

Dept 

Full 

Dept 

ATA  requested 
further  study 

ATA 

ASTA 

FOE 

Dept 

Still 

Under 

Consideration 

Dept 

ATA 

EPSL 

FOE 

Dept 

Partial 

(proceeding) 

ATA 

Dept 

AFHSA 

ATA 

ASTA 

EPSL 

FOE 

Dept 

School 

Boards 

Partial 

(continuing) 

ATA 

ASTA 

’ 


. 
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Table  20  (continued) 


Recommen-  „  Target  Extent  of  Initial  Opposed 

Sources 

dations  Groups  Implementation  Approval  By 


AFHSA 


14 

AT  A 

ASTA 

EPSL 

FOE 

Dept 

Partial 

(continuing) 

ATA 

Dept 

15 

AFHSA 

EPSL 

FOE 

Dept 

Full 

ATA 

Dept 

16 

AFHSA 

EPSL 

FOE 

ATA 

Dept 

FOE 

Full 

ATA 

Dept 

FOE 

17 

AFHSA 

EPSL 

FOE 

Dept 

Full 

AFHSA 

ATA 

Dept 

18 

AFHSA 

EPSL 

FOE 

Dept 

Full 

ATA 

Dept 

19 

Lay 

Groups 

Dept 

Partial 

(continuing) 

AFHSA 

ATA 

Dept 

20 

EPSL 

Dept 

Partial 

(proceeding) 

ATA 

Dept 

21 

22 

ATA 

ASTA 

EPSL 

FOE 

Dept 

Partial 

(proceeding) 

AFHSA 

Dept 

23 

Lay 

Groups 

Dept 

Partial 

(continuing) 

AFHSA 

Dept 

24 

Lay 

Groups 

Dept 

Full 

ATA 

Dept 

25 

Lay 

Groups 

Dept 

Full 

Dept 

26 

Lay 

Groups 

Dept 

Full 

Dept 

ASTA 

. 
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Table  20  (continued) 


Recommen- 

Sources 

Target 

Extent  of 

Initial 

Opposed 

dations 

Groups 

Implementation 

Approval 

By 

27 

ATA 

ASTA 

Dept 

Partial 

ASTA 

EPSL 

(continuing) 

Dept 

FOE 

28 

ATA 

ASTA 

Dept 

Partial 

Dept 

EPSL 

(continuing) 

FOE 

AFHSA 

ATA 

Dept 

29 

ATA 

FOE 

Dept 

Full 

AFHSA 

Partial 

(proceeding) 

AFHSA 

30 

ATA 

FOE 

Dept 

ATA 

Dept 

AFHSA 

Dept 

Partial 

Dept 

31 

ATA 

FOE 

(proceeding) 

ATA 

32 

ASTA 

Dept 

Full 

Dept 

EPSL 

Partial 

ATA 

33 

EPSL 

Dept 

(proceeding) 

ASTA 

Dept 

34 

ATA 

ASTA 

Dept 

Rejected 

Dept 

35 

EPSL 

AFHSA 

Dept 

Partial 

ASTA 

36 

ATA 

ASTA 

(proceeding) 

Dept 

Partial 

Dept 

37 

Dept 

(proceeding) 

ATA 

Dept 

Partial 

ATA 

274 

ASTA 

FOE 

(continuing) 

Dept 
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Table  20  (continued) 


Recommen- 

Sources 

Target 

Extent  of 

Initial 

Opposed 

dations 

Groups 

Implementation 

Approval 

By 

273 

276 

277 

ATA 

ASTA 

Dept 

FOE 

Still 

Under 

ATA 

278 

FOE 

Consideration 

279 

AFHSA 

280 

ATA 

ASTA 

FOE 

Dept 

Full 

Dept 

Alberta  Teachers*  Association 

°Edmonton  Public  School  Local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association 

cFaculty  of  Education,  University  of  Alberta 

Department  of  Education 

eAlberta  School  Trustees'  Association 
f 

Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Association 


CONCLUSIONS 


Implemented  in  Full 

Twelve  recommendations  were  classified  as  having  been  implemented 
in  full.  Conclusions  based  upon  the  analyses  in  this  study  of  these 
recommendations  which  might  explain,  at  least  in  part,  why  they  have 
been  implemented  are  as  follows! 

1.  Some  of  these  recommendations  were  supported  by,  or  unopposed 
by,  the  various  organizations  such  as  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association,  the  Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association,  the 
Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations,  and  the 
Faculty  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Alberta.  Recom- 


. 


, 


' 
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mendations  6,  15,  16,  17,  18,  24,  25,  26,  29,  32,  and  280 
were  supported  by  the  above-mentioned  organizations. 
Recommendation  9,  which  is  classified  as  being  implemented 
in  full,  was  opposed  by  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association 
to  the  extent  that  it  requested  that  a  study  be  conducted 
in  the  area  of  departmental  examinations, 

2.  Recommendations  which  were  consistent  with  existing  philo¬ 
sophy  and/or  existing  practices  of  the  Department  of 
Education  have  been  implemented.  This  appears  to  hold  also 
if  the  recommendation  was  viewed  as  facilitating  decision¬ 
making  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Department,  leading  to  an 
increase  in  its  efficiency.  This  applies  to  Recommendations 
6,  9,  15,  16,  17,  18,  24,  25,  26,  32,  and  280. 

3.  Some  recommendations  reflected  existing  practice  and  were 
extended.  This  applies  to  Recommendations  9,  15,  16,  17, 

18,  24,  25,  26,  and  32. 

4.  Educational  and  social  changes  were  influential  in  the 
implementation  of  Recommendations  6  and  280. 

5.  Recommendations  which  were  viewed  as  feasible  by  the 
Department  of  Education  were  implemented.  This  applies 
to  Recommendations  15,  16,  17,  and  18. 

6.  Where  there  is  a  lack  of  alternative  solutions,  the  parti¬ 
cular  practice  intended  by  a  recommendation  was  implemented. 
This  applies  to  Recommendation  28. 

7.  A  recommendation  v/ith  political  overtones  appears  to  take 
longer  to  implement,  as  in  the  case  of  Recommendation  280. 
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Implemented  in  Part 

Implementation  in  part  was  divided  into  ’'proceeding”  and 
"continuing. ”  Recommendations  which  are  classified  as  continuing  are 
those  wherein  implementation  moves  towards  a  vague  or  general  goal 
(that  is,  the  nature  of  the  recommendation  prevents  it  from  ever  being 
considered  fully  implemented).  Also,  full  implementation  of  such  a 
recommendation  could  be  considered  a  matter  of  judgment.  A  recommenda¬ 
tion  which  is  classified  as  proceeding  is  one  which  has  a  defined 
objective  and  is  moving  through  stages  of  implementation.  Full 
implementation  can  be  achieved  at  a  specified  future  date. 

Recommendations  5*  13 »  14*  19*  23,  27*  28,  and  274  were 
classified  as  being  subject  to  continuing  implementation,  whereas 
Recommendations  1,  3*  4*  7*  8,  12,  20,  21,  22,  30,  31*  33*  36,  and  37 
were  classified  as  proceeding  towards  full  implementation.  Some  conclu¬ 
sions  which  can  be  made  regarding  the  recommendations  which  are  subject 
to  both  continuing  and  proceeding  implementation  are  as  follows: 

1.  Recommendations  that  were  consistent  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  Department  of  Education,  or  where  implementation  was 
necessary  for  improvement  in  efficiency  of  the  Department, 
as  viewed  by  the  officials  of  the  Department,  were  imple¬ 
mented  without  delay.  Such  was  the  case  with  Recommenda¬ 
tions  1,  3*  4*  5*  12,  13*  14,  20,  23,  33*  and  274. 

2.  Recommendations  which  we re  supported  by  the  influential 
educational  organizations,  and  which  were  unopposed  by 
the  public,  were  more  than  likely  to  be  implemented.  This 
applies  to  Recommendations  1,  3,  4,  5,  12,  13,  14,  20,  23, 

33,  and  274. 


' 
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3,  In  the  case  of  several  recommendations  (particularly  Recom¬ 
mendations  1,  3,  4,  8,  12,  13,  20,  27,  28,  33,  36,  and  274) 
full  implementation  appears  to  have  been  restricted  by  the 
limited  number  of  resources  (financial  or  material)  or  by 

a  limited  number  of  personnel, 

4,  Political  changes  influenced  the  implementation  of  several 
recommendations  (especially  Recommendations  19,  27,  28,  and 
31),  These  changes  took  the  form  of  Federal-Provincial 
Agreements  whereby  Federal  funds  were  made  available  for 
educational  expenditures, 

5,  Some  recommendations  reflected  existing  practices  and  were 
continued.  This  applies  to  Recommendations  31,  36,  and  274. 

In  addition  to  those  conclusions  listed  above,  the  following 
factors  can  be  associated  with  those  recommendations  which  are  subject 
only  to  proceeding  implementation: 

1,  Educational  and  social  changes,  such  that  the  practice 
intended  by  the  Recommendations  is  no  longer  applicable, 
have  halted  the  full  implementation  of  some  recommendations. 
This  applies  to  Recommendations  7,  8,  21,  and  22, 

2,  A  position  was  expressed  by  an  educational  organization  in 
opposition  to  the  practices  intended  by  the  recommendation 
so  as  to  influence  the  full  implementation.  This  applies 
to  Recommendations  21  and  22  where  the  Alberta  Teachers* 
Association  was  the  educational  organization  which  opposed 

the  intent  of  the  recommendations, 

3,  After  a  study  was  conducted,  full  implementation  was  found 
to  be  not  feasible,  but  partial  implementation  was  feasible, 

as  in  the  case  of  Recommendation  37. 
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Still  Under  Consideration 

Recommendations  which  were  not  approved  for  implementation  and 
which  were  not  rejected  were  classified  as  being  still  under  considera¬ 
tion.  Recommendations  2,  10,  11,  275,  276,  277,  2 78,  and  279  were  so 
classified. 

Recommendations  275»  276,  277,  278,  and  279  are  classified  as 
still  under  consideration  because  they  cannot  be  implemented  due  to  a 
lack  of  personnel  and  resources.  Furthermore,  alternative  solutions 
existed,  so  that  implementation  of  these  particular  recommendations  was 
not  deemed  crucial  by  the  Department  of  Education,  The  implementation 
of  Recommendation  2  depended  upon  the  prior  implementation  and  success 
of  other  recommendations.  Recommendations  10  and  11  are  difficult  to 
administer,  and  are  therefore  beyond  the  scope  of  feasibility. 

Rejected 

Recommendations  54  and  35  were  classified  as  rejected  by  the 
Department  of  Education.  Recommendation  34  was  rejected  because  of 
its  inconsistency  with  the  philosophy  of  the  Department  of  Education 
personnel.  The  Department  felt  that  Recommendation  35  was  difficult  to 
administer,  and  therefore  beyond  the  scope  of  feasibility;  however,  its 
implementation  can  be  interpreted  broadly  so  that  the  Department  of 
Education  can  reason  that  implementation  was  attempted,  but  in  an 
alternative  way  as  prescribed  by  the  Royal  Commission. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

The  preceding  conclusions  suggest  areas  where  further  informa¬ 
tion  would  be  desirable.  Several  possible  research  questions  arising 
out  of  the  findings  of  this  study  are  suggested  below. 
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1.  What  influence  do  departmental  officials  have  in  determining 
educational  policy? 

2*  What  effect  does  a  change  in  the  economic  base  have  upon 
educational  policies? 

3.  How  concerned  and  informed  is  the  public  with  respect  to 
educational  policy? 

4*  How  influential  are  educational  organizations  in  determining 
educational  policy? 

5.  What  role  does  the  limited  number  of  financial  resources 
play  in  the  determination  of  educational  policy? 

Such  studies  would  be  useful  to  all  organizations  and  individuals 
involved  in  education.  The  forces  involved  in  the  formation  of  educa¬ 
tional  policy  are  exceedingly  complex,  so  that  such  studies  would  assist 
in  clarifying  the  area  of  educational  change. 
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APPENDIX  A 


RECOMMENDATIONS  INVESTIGATED  IN  THIS  STUDY 


1.  That  a  plan  of  accreditation  be  evolved  whereby  qualifying 
school  systems  will  be  accredited  forthwith  upon  the  establishment  of 
their  qualifications,  such  accreditation  to  be  for  an  indefinite  period 
but  contingent  upon  the  preservation  of  qualifications. 

2.  That  the  plan  provide  also  for  the  accreditation  of 
individual  schools  in  systems  other  than  those  accredited  as  in 
Recommendation  1,  above,  for  a  definite  period  of  one  year. 

3.  That  all  factors,  including  the  criteria  listed  above, 
which  will  determine  eligibility  for  accreditation  be  developed  fully 
and  publicized  in  concrete  form  having  the  force  of  law. 

4.  That  subject  to  these  specific  provisions,  Recommendations 
1-3  inclusive,  the  Department  of  Education  have  the  power  to  grant  or 
rescind  accreditation. 

5.  That  ways  and  means  be  developed  to  control  and  stabilize 
standards  of  achievement  over  long-term  periods  of  time. 

6.  That  intensive  study  be  afforded  the  length  of  examinations, 
and  the  appropriate  use  and  balance  of  various  types  of  questions  which 
comprise  departmental  examinations. 

7.  That  departmental  examinations  continue  in  all  schools  in 
Grade  IX. 

8.  That  departmental  examinations  be  reinstated  for  all 
matriculation— program  courses  in  Grades  X  and  XI  in  all  non— accredited 
schools  and  school  systems;  and  that  the  examinations  be  made  available 
for  use  at  local  discretion  in  accredited  schools  or  school  systems. 

9.  That  the  departmental  examinations  be  maintained  at  the 
Grade  XII  level  in  all  schools,  and  extended  to  all  matriculation 
courses. 


10.  That  all  students  leaving  high  school  at  any  stage  be 
required  to  write  tests  of  computational  and  communicational  skills, 
and  that  a  satisfactory  level  of  achievement  be  required  and  be  suf- 
ficient  as  a  partial  basis  upon  which  to  grant  a  high  school  diploma. 

11.  That  such  standardized  tests  be  wholly  and  directly 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Education  for  non-accredited  schools 
and  that  they  be  distributed  for  local  administration  by  accredited 

schools. 
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12.  That  accredited  schools  be  given  the  power  to  recommend 
regarding  the  whole  program  of  their  pupils  who  qualify  for  high  school 
diplomas,  subject  to  Recommendations  10  and  11,  above. 

13.  That  each  major  school  system— including  cities,  divisions, 
and  counties— secure  the  services  of,  or  have  ready  access  to,  a  trained 
and  competent  person  in  testing  and  measurement. 

14.  That  a  Bureau  of  Tests  and  Standards  be  created  in  the 
Department  of  Education  to  facilitate  the  development  of  standardized 
tests,  to  upgrade  local  testing  programs,  and  to  sample  and  maintain 
continuous  records  of  achievement  in  crucial  subject  areas  throughout 
the  whole  school  system. 

15.  That  the  curriculum  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Education  be  limited  to  matters  of  course  objectives  and  content 
at  various  grade  levels. 

16.  That  instruction  in  education  methods  be  reserved  for 
teacher  education;  and  that  the  choice  of  methods  (including  organi¬ 
zation  for  teaching)  be  a  prerogative  of  teachers. 

17.  That  curriculum  guides  be  revised  to  provide  a  clear 
statement  of  the  content  basic  to  each  course,  and  to  specify  a  source 
of  this  content  together  with  minimum  materials,  equipment  and  facili¬ 
ties  (including  library), 

18.  That  authoritative  publications  such  as  curriculum  guides 
be  separate  from  those  of  a  service  nature— through  which  the  Department 
may  formally  support  non-authoritative  views  in  many  aspects  of 
education. 

19.  That  the  general  nature  of  the  curriculum  be  so  conceived 
as  to  provide  differentiation  at  all  school  levels. 

20.  That  schools  and  school  systems  designated  as  accredited 
be  granted  autonomy  in  matters  of  curriculum. 

21.  That  one  basic  text  (to  be  developed,  if  necessary)  con¬ 
taining  all  prescribed  content  be  authorized  for  each  course. 

22.  That  the  basic  text  be  either  authorized  (i.e.,  required), 
or  approved  (i.e.,  selected  from  one  or  more  alternates,  any  of  which 
meets  equally  well  the  requirements  of  the  course). 

23.  That  curriculum  committees  as  a  means  of  promoting  more 
effective  communication  between  the  public  and  the  Department  of 
Education  be  further  explored  and  developed. 

24.  That  skilled  working  committees  be  representatively 
constituted  of  teachers,  public  education  officials,  and  non— public 
education  personnel  who  are  specialists  in  the  subject  matter . 
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That  realistic  honoraria  be  paid  to  members  of  working 
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25. 

committees. 


26.  That  provision  be  made  for  relief  from  regular  duties, 
leaves  of  absence  and  adequate  clerical  assistance  for  those  requested 
to  assist  the  Department  in  curriculum  work. 


27.  That  the  scope  of  educational  offerings  at  public  expense 
in  the  public  school  system  be  broadened  to  include  appropriate  courses 
in  many  vocational  areas. 


28.  That  such  programs  be  achieved  through  the  promotion  and 
development  of  community  colleges. 


29.  That  a  minimum  of  ten  years  of  education  be  held  desirable 
for  those  pupils  who  by  ability  or  disposition  are  not  likely  to  proceed 
further. 


30.  That  terminal  programs  of  at  least  one  year,  and  preferably 
two,  be  devised  for  pupils  in  the  above  category— who  will  leave  school 
at  age  16  or  at  the  end  of  Grade  X,  whichever  comes  sooner. 

31.  That  all  youth  21  years  of  age  and  under  be  entitled  to 
twelve  years  of  education  at  public  expense  in  any  program  for  which 
they  may  be  eligible,  in  schools  operated  either  by  school  boards  or 
by  the  Province, 

32.  That  the  compulsory  core  of  the  high-school  curriculum 
consist  of  English  language,  literature,  social  studies,  and,  at  the 
Grade  X  level,  a  minimum  of  one  hour  per  week  in  physical  education 
and  recreation;  further,  that  every  student  enrol  in  one  course  in 
each  of  mathematics  and  science. 

33.  That  in  addition  to  the  above,  more  intensive  three-year 
programs  be  developed  in  accredited  schools  in  all  fields  of  study- 
including  matriculation,  fine  arts,  physical  education,  business 
education,  and  a  variety  of  other  programs  leading  to  post-secondary 
study,  or  of  a  terminal  or  vocational  or  general  nature. 

34.  That  in  Grades  XI  and  XII,  at  least  one  major  area  of  each 
student* s  program  be  studied  intensively  (about  forty  per  cent  of  the 
total  time)  so  as  to  develop  his  fullest  capacity  in  that  area. 

35.  That  all  programs,  and  especially  those  designed  to 
terminate  prior  to  the  end  of  Grade  XII,  emphasize  appropriate 
computational  and  communicational  skills. 

36.  That  a  minimum  ratio  of  one  teacher  per  grade  govern  the 
local  establishment  of  high  school  services  to  be  offered  by  instruc¬ 
tion;  and  that  in  isolated  areas,  so  defined  according  to  objective 
criteria,  such  minor  extensions  of  the  program  as  may  be  required  by 
the  implied  limit  be  effected  by  correspondence  courses. 
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37.  That  the  minimum  instruction  time  be  raised  from  the  present 
173  minutes  to  225  minutes  per  week  per  five-credit  course. 

274.  That  the  Department  of  Education  establish  as  soon  as 
possible  an  office  of  standards,  statistics  and  information. 

275.  That  immediate  plans  be  made  by  the  Provincial  Government 
and  the  University  to  provide  the  space  and  equipment  for  the  educational 
research  organization  described  above  at  an  initial  cost  of  $200,000. 

276.  That  provision  be  made  in  the  annual  university  budget  for 
the  staff  establishment  prescribed,  at  an  annual  initial  net  cost  of 
$100,000. 


277.  That  the  Provincial  Government  make  provision  for  the 
necessary  capital  and  operating  grants  on  a  basis  similar  to  that  now 
used  for  the  Alberta  Research  Council,  at  the  earliest  possible  date, 

278.  That  the  University  prepare  a  program  of  research  projects 
to  be  completed  in  the  next  five  years,  and  conduct  a  campaign  to  secure 
finances  in  whole  or  in  part  from  outside  sources— individuals,  business, 
industry,  and  foundations. 

279.  That  the  Province  provide  the  legislative  authority  to 
constitute  on  a  formal  basis  a  revised  and  re-constituted  Alberta 
Committee  on  Educational  Research, 

280.  That  a  competent  and  authoritative  body  to  be  known  as 
the  Alberta  Educational  Planning  Commission  be  established  by  Act  of 
the  Legislature  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
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LIST  OF  INTERVIEWS 


Dr.  T.  C.  Byrne,  Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  Interview,  February  9 » 
1970. 

Dr.  E.  J.  M.  Church,  Director  of  Special  Services,  Interview,  May  25, 
1970. 

Dr,  J.  S.  Hrabi,  Director  of  Curriculum,  Interview,  March  5>  1970. 

Dr.  G.  L.  Mowat,  Head,  Department  of  Educational  Administration, 
University  of  Alberta,  Interview,  April  29i  1970, 

Dr.  R.  E.  Rees,  Chief  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Interview,  February  24 
1970. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Reid,  Director  of  Operational  Research,  Interview,  May  22, 
1970. 


T.  C.  Wiedenhamer,  Provincial  Secretary  of  the  Alberta  School  Trustees* 
Association,  Interview,  March  10,  1970. 
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APPENDIX  C 


BRIEFS  AND  INFORMATIONS  SUBMITTED  TO  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION 

BRIEFS  ‘ 

Architects'  Association  of  Alberta 

Alberta  Catholic  School  Trustees*  Association 

Alberta  Co-operative  Union 

Alberta  Drama  Board 

Alberta  Federation  of  Agriculture 

Alberta  Federation  of  Home  and  School  Associations 

Alberta  Library  Association 

Alberta  Library  Board 

Alberta  Motor  Association 

Alberta  Optometric  Association 

Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

Alberta  School  Trustees'  Association 

Association  of  Professional  Engineers 

Association  of  Private  Schools 

Association  of  Bilingual  Educators 

Bilingual  School  Trustees'  Association 

Brown,  Mrs,  R.  W. 

Callan,  Mrs,  D, 

Canadian  Association  for  Health,  etc,  (Men’s  Branch) 

Canadian  Association  for  Health,  etc.  (Women's  Branch) 

Canadian  Bandmasters'  Association 

Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women — re  Libraries 

Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women — re  High  School  Standards 

Canadian  Mental  Health  Association 

Catholic  Conference  of  Alberta 

Canadian  University  Alumnae  Association 
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Co-operative  Commonwealth  Federation 
Department  of  Agriculture  (Alberta) 

Edmonton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Edmonton  and  District  Council  of  Churches 
Edmonton  Home  Economics  Association 
Edmonton  Educational  Study  Group 
Edmonton  Jewish  Community  Council 

Edmonton  Public  School  Local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 

Edmonton  Separate  School  Board 

Edmonton  Separate  School  Teachers 

Edmonton  Society  for  Christian  Education 

Farmers'  Union  of  Alberta 

French  Canadian  Association  of  Alberta 

Garneau  Home  and  School  Association 

Group  of  Edmonton  Women 

Guebert,  A. 

Idylwylde  Home  and  School  Association 

International  Council  for  Study  of  Exceptional  Children 

Junior  Hospital  League 

Kiwanis  Club,  West  Edmonton 

Le  College  Saint-Jean 

Leduc-Strathcona  Health  Unit 

Lutheran  Educators  in  Alberta  and  British  Columbia 
McCalla,  Mrs.  A.  G. 

Parkview  Home  and  School  Association 
St.  John's  Home  and  School  Association 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas  Guild 
Shaw,  Mrs.  R. 

Sherbrooke  Home  and  School  Association 
Smith,  L.  V. 

Ukrainian  Canadian  Committee 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Council 
Ukrainian  Catholic  Parents 
Unitarian  Church  of  Edmonton 

University  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Entomology 
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University  of  Alberta,  Department  of  Mathematics 

University  of  Alberta,  Drs.  Bhatia  and  Trainor 

University  of  Alberta,  Faculty  of  Agriculture 

University  of  Alberta,  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 

University  of  Alberta,  Faculty  of  Education,  Parts  I  and  II 

University  of  Alberta,  Faculty  of  Law 

University  of  Alberta,  Faculty  of  Medicine 

Virginia  Park  Home  and  School  Association 

Wild  Life  Tours 

Willis,  Dr.  C.  B. 

Alberta  Council  on  Child  and  Family  Welfare 

Alberta  Federation  of  Labor 

Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association 

Alberta  Institute  of  Agrologists 

Alberta  Society  of  Artists 

Baker,  J.  W. 

Berean  Bible  College 
Calgary  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Calgary  City  Local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association 

Calgary  Home  and  School  Council 

Calgary  School  Board 

Canadian  Petroleum  Association 

Central  High  School  Students*  Council 

Dunford,  H.  B. 

Far ran,  R. 

Gussow,  W.  A. 

High  River  Joint  Committee 
High  School  Administrators 
Humanities  Association  of  Canada 
Home  Economics  Group 
Indian  Association  of  Alberta 
Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants 
Property  Owners*  Protective  Association 
Ranson,  R. 

Representative  Group  of  Parents 
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Senior  High  School  Teachers  (Public  and  Separate) 
Tarangle,  J.  G. 

Teacher  Recruitment  and  Retention 

University  of  Alberta  (Calgary)  Faculty  of  Education 

University  Women's  Club 

Athabasca  Home  and  School  Association 

Warren,  F.  S. 

Banff  Home  and  School  Association 
Camrose  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Castor  School  Division  No.  27:  Board  of  Trustees 
Fairview  Local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
Fairview  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Fairview  School  of  Agriculture  Alumni 
Hines  Creek  Home  and  School  Association 
Farmers*  Union  of  Alberta,  District  No.  1 
Berry  Creek  and  Sullivan  Lake  School  Divisions 
Prairie  Grade  School  Parent-Teacher  Association 
High  Prairie  Home  and  School  Association 
Alberta  Sugar  Beet  Growers 

Association  of  Principals  and  Vice-Principals 
Bricker,  C, 

Hamilton  Junior  High  Home  and  School  Association 
Hoyt,  M. 

Lethbridge  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Lethbridge  Junior  College 
Lethbridge  School  District  No.  51 
Professional  Institute  of  Public  Service 
Shields,  R.  L. 

Southern  Alberta  Shop  Teachers'  Association 
Canadian  Federation  of  University  Women 
Carlson,  Mrs.  E, 

Medicine  Hat  Chamber  of  Commerce 

Medicine  Hat  School  District  No.  76:  Board  of  Trustees 
Medicine  Hat  School  District  No.  76:  Guidance  Committee 
Medicine  Hat  School  District  No.  4 
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Medicine  Hat  High  School  Staff 
ULLL  Club",  Medicine  Hat  High  School 

St,  Louis  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School  District  No,  21 
Ralston  Home  and  School  Association 
Berwyn  Men's  Club 
Sheehan,  C.  A. 

Czar  Home  and  School  Association 

Hardisty-Provost  Local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers*  Association 

Provost  Home  and  School  Association 

Huxley  Home  and  School  Association 

Lacombe  and  District  Taxpayers'  Association 

Red  Deer  Chamber  of  Commerce 

River  Glen  Home  and  School  Association 

Pine  Hill  and  Shady  Nook,  Farmers'  Union  of  Alberta 

Metz,  Mrs,  E.  M. 

St,  Paul  School  District  No,  2228 
Buffalo  Park  Home  and  School  Association 
Mackenzie,  D. 

Sydenham-Gerald  and  Ascot  Locals  of  the  Alberta  Teachers' 
Association 

Teaching  of  Music  in  Wainwright  School  Division 

Wainwright  Home  and  School  Association 

Wainwright  School  Division  Principals'  Association 

Alberta  V/ omen's  Institutes 

County  of  Wetaskiwin 

Five-School  Project 

Murray,  W, 

Owen,  Dr,  F, 

W.C.T.U. ,  Central  Alberta 

Acadia  Local  of  the  Alberta  Teachers'  Association 
Bach,  Mrs,  J. 

McPheeters,  Mrs,  G.  J. 

Brown,  Mrs,  E,  W. 

Nidaros  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
St.  Peter's  English  Lutheran  Church 
Drumheller  School  Division  No.  30 
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Red  Deer  Valley  School  Division  No.  33 
Islay  Home  and  School  Association 
Spencer,  J.  A. 

Docherty,  H.  A. 

Rockyford  Home  and  School  Association 
Phibbs,  Mrs.  M* 

Bielish,  Mrs.  M, 

Odynak,  S.  N. 

Millar,  Dr.  G.  J. 

Swystun,  W. 

Associated  Temperance  Forces  of  Alberta 
Catholic  Women's  League,  Diocese  of  Grouard 
Fairview  Group  of  Parents 
Department  of  Education 

Institute  of  Accredited  Public  Accountants 
The  Property  Owners'  Association  of  Edmonton 
Chinook  Consolidated  School 
Calgary  Association  of  Teachers  of  French 

Inter-Church  Committee  on  Protestant-Roman  Catholic  Relations 
Junior  Farmers'  Union  of  Alberta 

Alumni  Association,  Vermillion  School  of  Agriculture 

INFORMATIONS 

Progress  Report,  Matriculation  Study  Sub-Committee 

Canadian  Survey  of  Composite  High  Schools 

History  of  Problems  of  Education 

Aims  of  Education— Mrs.  Hansen 

Unit  System  of  Promotion,  Hamilton 

Curriculum  Viewpoint  on  Educational  Television 

Compilation  of  Educational  Television 

Teachers:  Quantity  and  Quality 

The  Alberta  High  School,  Byrne 

Memo— re  Slow  Learners,  Towell 

Banff  Conference  of  Joint  Commissions 

Banff  Conference  on  Technical  Education 
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Baker* s  Speech  to  Banff-Technical 
Byron's  Speech  to  Banff-Technical 
Deek's  Speech  to  Banff-Technical 
John's  Speech  to  Banff-Technical 
Kerr's  Speech  to  Banff-Technical 
Stratford's  Speech  to  Banff-Technical 
Wood's  Speech  to  Banff-Technical 
Problems  in  Merit  Rating  of  Teachers 
Mount  Royal  College 

Comparison  of  High  Schools,  Alberta  and  Ontario 
School,  University  Students'  Seminar 
British  Columbia  Pupil  Grading  and  Promotion 
Provincial  Institute  of  Technology  and  Art 
S.  A.  Earl,  Department  of  Education 
Place  of  Geography  in  Alberta  Schools 
Pendulum  or  Synthesis,  Swift 
Character  Education,  Watts 
Comments  on  Emphasis,  Watts 
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APPENDIX  D 


THE  PROPOSED  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  ACCREDITATION  ACT 


1,  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  School  District  Accreditation 

Act. 

2.  (1)  In  this  Act  words  and  terms  have  the  same  meaning  as 
in  The  School  Act. 

(2)  "Accredited  District"  means  any  district  approved  pursuant 
to  Subsection  (2)  of  Section  3  hereof  and  includes  the  board  of  such 
district. 


3.  (1)  The  board  of  trustees  of  a  city  district  which  has  an 
enrolment  of  pupils  in  its  schools  in  excess  of  13,000  (10,000)  may 
apply  to  the  Minister  to  become  an  accredited  school  district. 

(2)  The  Minister  may,  in  his  discretion,  approve  the  applica¬ 
tion,  which  shall  be  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council. 

(3)  The  Minister  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  make  regulations  establishing  criteria  to  be  met 
in  order  to  be  entitled  to  approval. 

4.  (1)  Upon  the  date  fixed  in  the  order  referred  to  in 
Subsection  (2)  of  Section  3,  The  School  Act  shall  cease  to  apply  to  the 
district  named  therein,  and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  district,  in 
respect  of  the  following  Sections  or  Subsections  thereof:  Subsections 
(2),  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  of  Section  350,  Subsections  (2)  to  (9)  of 
Section  350a,  Sections  351  to  357,  Subsections  (3)  an d  (3a)  of  Section 
371,  Section  371a,  Section  372. 

(2)  Sections  377,  378,  379,  380  of  The  School  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  such  district  and  the  board  thereof  shall  make  its  own  regu¬ 
lations  in  respect  of  the  matters  governed  by  the  said  Sections. 

3.  Section  304a  of  The  School  Act  and  any  regulation  made 
thereunder  shall  not  apply  to  such  district  or  to  any  municipality 
in  respect  of  such  district. 

6.  (1)  The  board  of  trustees  of  an  accredited  district  may 
apply  to  the  Minister  to  have  Section  283  of  The  School  Act  declared 
of  non— effect  in  respect  of  such  district. 

(2)  The  Minister,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
in  Council,  may  declare  that  Section  283  of  the  said  Act  does  not  apply 
to  the  district,  and  any  such  order  shall  be  effected  as  of  the  thirty- 
first  day  of  December  next  following. 
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(3)  Upon  the  coming  into  effect  of  the  order  the  district  is 
empowered  to  levy  and  collect  its  own  taxes  and  in  so  doing  shall  have 
&H  the  powers  in  a  district  in  respect  of  assessment  and  taxation 
that  are  provided  in  Part  VIII  of  The  City  Act. 

7.  (1)  The  School  Buildings  Act  shall  not  apply  to  an  accred¬ 
ited  district  with  respect  to  any  school  building,  the  contract  for  the 
construction  of  which  is  signed  subsequent  to  the  district  becoming  an 
accredited  district. 

(2)  With  respect  to  Sections  223,  224,  225,  226,  227,  229,  and 
230  of  The  School  Act,  an  accredited  district  may  exercise  the  powers 
authorized  thereby  without  obtaining  the  consent  or  approval  of  the 
Minister  or  of  the  Department  where  provision  is  made  for  such  consent 
or  approval. 

8.  In  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  The  School  Grants  Act 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  shall  make  provision  for  the  payment 
of  grants  to  accredited  districts, 

9.  Section  338  of  The  School  Act  shall  apply  to  an  accredited 
district  but  in  the  event  that  a  dispute  between  the  board  and  its 
teacher-employees  goes  to  a  conciliation  board,  pursuant  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  The  Labor  Act,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  that  Act 
the  award  of  the  conciliation  board  is  binding  upon  both  parties  to  the 
dispute. 


10.  (1)  Except  as  provided  in  Subsections  (2)  and  (3)  hereof 

an  accredited  district  is  not  required  to  use  in  its  schools  the  pro¬ 
grams  of  study  and  the  textbooks  issued  or  prescribed  by  the  Department 
of  Education  under  the  authority  of  The  Department  of  Education  Act. 

(2)  An  accredited  district  shall  offer  such  minimum  program  in 
its  elementary,  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools  as  may  be  prescribed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Department  of  Education. 

(3)  An  accredited  district  shall  administer  to  its  pupils  in 
Grade  IX  and  Grade  XII  respectively,  such  examinations  as  the  Department 
may  prescribe,  and  shall,  if  directed  by  the  Department  so  to  do, 
arrange  for  the  marking  of  such  examinations  and  report  the  results  in 
respect  of  each  pupil  to  the  Department, 

(4)  An  accredited  district  shall  admit  to  its  schools 
inspectors  and  other  officers  of  the  Department  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  the  work  done  therein,  to  administer  tests  and  to  conduct 
surveys. 
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APPENDIX  E 


THE  ACCREDITED  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  ACT 


HER  MAJESTY,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 

Legislative  Assembly  of  the  Province  of  Alberta,  enacts  as  follows: 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  The  Accredited  School  Districts  Act. 

2,  Words  used  in  this  Act  have  the  same  meaning  as  they  have  in 
The  School  Act. 


Establishment  of  an  Accredited  School  District 

3,  (1)  The  board  of  trustees  of  a  city  school  district  that 
has  an  enrolment  of  pupils  in  its  schools  in  excess  of  ten  thousand  may 
apply  to  the  Minister  to  become  an  accredited  school  district, 

(2)  The  application  shall  be  made  in  writing  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February  in  any  year, 

4,  (1)  The  Minister  shall  cause  a  survey  and  study  of  the 
district  to  be  made,  including  its  administration,  its  school  plant, 
its  staff,  its  school  program,  and  any  other  aspect  of  the  business 
and  operations  of  the  district, 

(2)  For  that  purpose  he  shall  establish  such  committee  or 
board  of  examiners  as  he  considers  necessary, 

(3)  Upon  receipt  of  the  report  covering  the  survey  or  study 
the  Minister  may  give  or  decline  to  give,  in  his  discretion,  provi¬ 
sional  approval  of  the  application, 

3,  (1)  Where  the  Minister  gives  a  provisional  approval  he 

shall  cause  a  notice  to  be  published  in  three  consecutive  issues  of 
at  least  one  newspaper  published  and  circulated  in  the  district 

(a)  stating  that  he  has  given  provisional  approval  of  the 
application,  and 

(b)  stating  the  times  and  places  at  which  one  or  more 
public  hearings  are  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  argument  for  or  against  the  school  district 
being  an  accredited  school  district, 

(2)  The  notice  shall  be  published  not  later  than  the  first  day 
of  July  and  any  public  hearing  shall  be  commenced  not  later  than  the 
first  day  of  August  in  the  year  in  which  the  application  is  made. 
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O)  The  public  hearing  shall  be  conducted  by  a  person  appointed 
by  the  Minister  who  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Minister  and  to  the  board 
of  the  school  district, 

6,  The  Minister,  if  he  considers  it  a  fit  and  proper  case  to  do 
so,  may  withdraw  a  provisional  approval  at  any  time 

(a)  after  a  public  hearing  is  held  as  mentioned  in  Section 
5,  and 

(b)  before  a  petition  is  presented  as  mentioned  in  Section  7. 

7,  (1)  Where  the  board  of  the  school  district  advises  the 
Minister  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  in  which 
the  application  is  made  that  it  wishes  to  proceed  with  the  application, 
then, 

(a)  if  the  Minister  has  not  withdrawn  his  provisional 
approval,  and 

(b)  if  a  petition  requesting  a  plebiscite  and  bearing  the 
signatures  of  at  least  five  hundred  electors  of  the 
district  is  submitted  to  the  board  on  or  before  the 
thirteenth  day  of  September  in  that  year, 

there  shall  be  held  at  the  time  of  the  next  election  of  trustees  a  vote 
of  the  electors  to  determine  whether  they  are  for  or  against  the  district 
being  an  accredited  school  district, 

(2)  On  a  vote  under  Subsection  (1),  the  question  on  the  ballot 
shall  be  in  a  form  approved  by  the  Minister. 

(3)  If  a  majority  of  the  electors  voting  are  in  favor  of  the 
question  the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  shall  declare  the  district 
to  be  an  accredited  school  district  as  of  the  thirty-first  day  of 
December  in  the  year  in  which  the  application  is  made. 

8.  Where  the  board  of  a  school  district  advises  the  Minister 
on  or  before  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  in  which  the 
application  is  made  that  it  wishes  to  proceed  with  the  application, 
then, 

(a)  if  the  Minister  has  not  withdrawn  his  provisional 
approval,  and 

(b)  if  no  petition  as  mentioned  in  Section  7  is  received 
by  the  board  on  or  before  the  thirteenth  day  of 
September  in  that  year, 

the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  shall  declare  the  district  to  be  an 
accredited  school  district  as  of  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in 
the  year  in  which  the  application  is  made. 

9.  If  by  the  first  day  of  September  in  the  year  in  which  the 
application  is  made,  the  board  does  not  advise  the  Minister  of  its  wish 
to  proceed  with  the  application,  the  application  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  been  withdrawn. 
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10,  A  decision  of  the  Minister 

(a)  to  refuse  to  give  a  provisional  approval,  or 

(b)  to  withdraw  a  provisional  approval, 

is  final  and  the  application  is  thereby  rejected  but  a  new  application 
pursuant  to  Section  3  may  be  made  by  the  school  board  in  any  year 
thereafter. 


Powers  of  an  Accredited  School  District 

11.  (1)  Subject  to  Subsection  (2),  an  accredited  school 
district  is  not  required  to  use  in  its  schools  the  programs  of  study 
or  the  textbooks  issued  or  prescribed  by  the  Minister  pursuant  to  The 
Department  of  Education  Act. 

(2)  An  accredited  school  district  shall  offer  such  minimum 
program  of  studies  in  its  elementary,  junior  high  and  high  schools  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Minister, 

12.  (1)  An  accredited  school  district  shall  administer  to  its 
pupils  such  examinations  as  the  Minister  may  prescribe  and,  if  directed 
by  the  Minister  to  do  so,  shall  arrange  for  the  marking  of  the  examina¬ 
tions  and  report  the  results  in  respect  of  each  pupil  to  the  Minister, 

(2)  An  accredited  school  district  shall  permit  inspectors  and 
other  officers  of  the  Department  to  enter  its  schools  to  examine  the 
work  being  done  therein  and  to  administer  tests  and  conduct  surveys, 

13.  (1)  The  following  provisions  of  The  School  Act  do  not 
apply  with  respect  to  an  accredited  school  district: 

Sections  340  and  341; 

Subsections  (2)  to  (5)  of  Section  330; 

Subsections  (2)  to  (9)  of  Section  330a; 

Sections  331  to  337; 

Subsections  (3)  and  (3a)  of  Section  371; 

Sections  371a  and  372; 

Sections  377  to  380. 

(2)  The  board  of  an  accredited  school  district  may,  subject  to 
the  right  of  collective  bargaining  given  by  Section  338  of  The  School 
Act,  prepare  and  adopt  rules  and  procedures  in  respect  of  the  matters 
referred  to  in  Subsection  (1). 

14.  Section  304a  of  The  School  Act  and  the  regulations  there¬ 
under  do  not  apply  to  an  accredited  school  district  or  to  any  munici¬ 
pality  in  respect  of  such  a  district, 

15.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  shall,  in  conformity 
with  The  School  Grants  Act,  provide  for  the  payment  of  grants  to 
accredited  school  districts. 
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16.  (1)  The  board  of  an  accredited  school  district  may  apply 
to  the  Minister  for  a  declaration  that  Section  285  of  The  School  Ant. 
does  not  apply  to  the  district  and  the  Minister,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council,  may  declare  that  the  Section  does 
not  apply  to  the  district  after  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  next 
following  the  making  of  his  order. 

(2)  Where  Section  285  of  The  School  Act  does  not  apply  to  an 
accredited  school  district,  the  district  may  levy  and  collect  its  own 
taxes  and  has  all  the  powers  of  a  city  under  Part  VIII  of  The  City  Act 
with  respect  to  assessment  and  taxation. 

(3)  Where  Section  285  of  The  School  Act  does  not  apply  to  an 
accredited  school  district,  the  terms  and  conditions  contained  in  an 
order  for  the  annexation  of  territory  to  a  city  made  under  The  Local 
Authorities  Board  Act  or  its  predecessors  and  pertaining  to  assessment 
also  apply  to  the  assessment  of  the  territory  by  the  district,  unless 
the  order  otherwise  provides. 

17.  (1)  The  School  Buildings  Act  does  not  apply  to  an 
accredited  school  district  with  respect  to  any  school  building  the 
contract  for  construction  of  which  is  entered  into  after  the  district 
became  an  accredited  district. 

(2)  It  is  not  necessary  for  an  accredited  school  district  to 
give  notice  or  to  obtain  the  consent  or  approval  of  the  Minister  or  of 
the  Department  when  exercising  any  of  the  powers  set  out  in  Sections 
223  to  230  of  The  School  Act. 


Termination  of  Accredited  Status 


18.  (1)  The  board  of  an  accredited  school  district  may  apply 
to  the  Minister  to  revert  to  the  status  of  an  ordinary  city  school 
district. 

(2)  The  application  shall  be  made  in  writing  on  or  before  the 
first  day  of  February  in  any  year, 

(3)  The  Minister  may  give  his  provisional  approval  of  the 
application  and  where  he  does,  the  procedures  set  out  in  Sections  5 
to  1G  shall,  with  the  necessary  changes  being  made,  be  followed  to 
determine  whether  or  not  the  district  is  to  cease  being  an  accredited 
school  district. 

(4)  An  order  declaring  a  district  to  be  no  longer  an  accredited 
school  district  is  effective  as  of  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in 
the  year  in  which  the  application  is  made. 

19.  The  Minister  may  from  time  to  time  review  the  performance 
of  an  accredited  school  district  and  at  any  time  after  an  accredited 
school  district  has  been  in  existence  for  five  years,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor  in  Council,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Minister,  may  declare 
the  district  to  be  no  longer  an  accredited  school  district  effective  as 
of  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  in  any  year. 
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20.  The  Lieutenant  Governor  in  Council  may  make  such  rules, 
regulations  and  orders,  not  inconsistent  with  this  or  any  other  Act, 
as  he  considers  necessary  to  carry  out  the  intent  of  this  Act, 

21.  This  Act  comes  into  force  on  the  day  upon  which  it  is 
assented  to. 


. 

